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NOTES be extended to the Persian Gulf, and that a harbour 


‘THE German Emperor has for the third time changed 
his plans in connexion with his Jerusalem trip. 
First, Egypt was cut out on the ground that political 
affairs at home called for the Imperial presence in Berlin 
in the middle of November; then the Syrian visit was 
itself materially curtailed on the ground of the excessive 
heat and its effects on the Emperor, and especially on 
the Empress. Now, however, it appears that the return 
journey is to be lengthened by several days, the whole 
party having decided to return by sea, calling at Malta, 
Gibraltar and Cadiz. All this is very characteristic of 
Emperor William, and, according to our information, 
it has no political significance. The Emperor did want 
to visit Egypt and only abandoned the idea when he 
discovered that the Sirdar, for whom he has immense 
admiration, would be gone before his arrival. In the 
second place, the heat and fatigue and discomfort 


undoubtedly exercised a most deplorable effect on the 


Empress, whose health began to give rise to real anxiety. 
This, we believe, accounted for the sea-voyage idea, 
although a run across the Bay of Biscay and up the 
Channel in November is somewhat severe treatment for 
an invalid. No doubt, also, recent news from Plymouth 
and Portsmouth has made the Emperor cast many a 
longing glance at the box in which he keeps his English 
admiral’s uniform, and the prospect of reviewing the 
combined Channel and Mediterranean squadrons under 
the guns of Gibraltar is one that appeals to him forcibly. 
That Cadiz is given a prominent place in the latest 
itinerary is not unconnected with a desire to show sym- 
pathy with Spain. 


_ The health of the Empress, not to speak of that of the 
Crown Prince, occupies a great deal of the attention of 
the European quidnuncs just now. The extraordinary 
interest which the Emperor displayed in Dr. Koch 
and ‘his phthisis cure some years ago is connected with 
the persistent rumour that the Empress’s lungs are 
affected, and the fact that the Crown Prince is in garrison 
in South Germany is brought forward as a proof that 
his parents wish to spare him the rigours of a Potsdam 
winter. The fact that we have heard very little of late 
of the Emperor’s ear trouble must not be taken as 
indicating that it has ceased to give anxiety, and the 
circumstances of his father’s death are not forgotten. 
So that, taken all together, the ‘‘ family history,” as 
insurance experts call it, is not a very favourable one, 
and there is much whispering and shaking of heads 
‘accordingly. 


The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung” did a little hard guess- 
ing on Tuesday when it announced that, as a result 


-of the Emperor’s visit, an offensive and defensive 


alliance between Germany and Turkey had been con- 
¢huded, that the Analolian Railways were at once to 


at each end of the line would be under the virtual 
control of Germany. This is, as we all know, the 
Emperor’s scheme in railway matters, but there is no 
evidence whatever that it has been much furthered by 
the pilgrimage. No doubt Turkey would promise 
many things in return for a hard and fast German 
alliance, but the Emperor cannot afford to give Russia 
such an open defiance as that would involve. The 
Euphrates Valley Railway ought to have been made 
years ago, and made by England, but thanks to the 
feeble vacillation of the Foreign Office, the oppor- 
tunity was lost. The Tigris Valley will now probably 
become the highway to the Persian Gulf, and German 
shareholders will reap the profit of a lucrative line. 
Ultimately the connexion between Bushire and Karachi 
will have to be made, and then England and India will 
find themselves comfortably saddled with the hopelessly 
non-paying part of the great scheme. 


The language of a Foreign Secretary is seldom 
explicit, and it usually taxes all the resources of a 
journalist to make concrete deductions from the vague 
generalisms dictated by diplomacy. But from Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall Banquet there is one 
fact which may be plainly inferred, and of which no 
secret is made by the Prime Minister: that the Govern- 
ment mean to continue active war preparations. To the 
purpose of those preparations no clue is given, unless 
Lord Salisbury’s studious avoidance of any mention of 
China be an indication of anticipated hostilities in the 
Far East. Allusions to Crete show that, as far as the 
Concert of Europe is concerned, the affairs of that 
island have been temporarily settled. As to Egypt, it 
is well known to those behind the scenes that the 
establishment of a British protectorate or the absolute 
annexation of the country is a mere question of time 
and favourable opportunity, and the careful phraseology 
of the Prime Minister leaves plenty of loopholes for any 
course of action that the future may render advisable. 
But it is abundantly clear—it is even emphasised by the 
ambiguous and sophistical explanations of the head of 
the Ministry—that the Government have seen rocks 
ahead and are making their preparations accordingly, 


The Duke of Devonshire, on the other hand, who 
has not participated in the diplomatic training of the 
Prime Minister, might be expected to blurt out state- 
ments which would give some clue to the definite object 
of the unusual activity at the Admiralty and in our 
dockyards. The tone of the Duke’s speech at East- 
bourne, on the evening of the Guildhall Banquet, was 
unusually grave and even guarded. A ray of light 
seemed to shoot out at the end, thowever, when he 
referred to Fashoda as only an incident in a much 
larger question, and remarked that all causes of con- 
troversy between us and the French people are not yet 
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over. This might be assumed to foreshadow an 
approaching settlement of the whole Egyptian question, 
a possibility to which colour has been given by Lord 
Salisbury, who stated at the Guildhall: ‘‘If we are 
forced by others into a position which we do not now 
occupy, I do not venture to prophesy what would take 
place.” That Ministers are apprehensive of further 
complications with France is the one sound inference 
which can be drawn. 


Affairs in the Near and Far East continue in a pro- 
tracted and almost monotonous state of unsettlement. 
From China .we have received fresh confirmation of 
the immense activity which is being displayed by 
Russia in the Northern provinces. Railway building 
proceeds apace, Manchuria is filled with Cossacks, and 
Lord Charles Beresford, who has visited Nieu-chwang, 
declares that Russia’s efforts are all in the direction of 
military domination. Crete, on the other hand, is 
about to be abandoned to the domestic control of 
Prince George of Greece. The impending appointment 
of the latter as High Commissioner is perhaps the best 
punishment that could have been devised for the Porte. 
But it must not be supposed that the last has by any 
means been heard of Cretan affairs. Diplomatists 
experienced in Eastern questions are of opinion that 
half a century will pass before the complete tranquilisa- 
tion of Crete will have been accomplished, though we 
cannot promise to reserve space for the weekly dis- 
cussion of the turbulent island’s evolution for quite that 
period. 


The Court of Cassation has lost no time in beginning 
its supplementary investigation in the Dreyfus affair. 
The evidence is being taken in secret, and its character 
has not leaked out, but the line which the inquiry is 
taking may be inferred from the witnesses who have 
been called by the Court this week. On Tuesday 
General Mercier was examined, and he was followed by 
General Billot and M. Cavaignac. How far these 
witnesses will give truthful evidence which might, in 
the result, tend to incriminate some of themselves is a 
matter of doubt, but if the rumour is true that the 
Court intends to interrogate Colonel Schwartzkoppen 
and Colonel Panizzardi, it is in the way to get the basic 
facts. For if these two military attachés swear that 
they never at any time or in any form had dealings with 
Dreyfus, the case against that unhappy victim fails 
completely. It was for Colonel Schwartzkoppen that 
the bordereau was prepared, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that he knows who prepared it. In this 
country, of course, we all believe that the scoundrel 
Esterhazy was its author, and in the end we make no 
doubt that the Court of Cassation will arrive at the 
same conclusion. 


We all know the kind of conceited man who, by a 
chance hit, attains a small success in a game of 
thought-reading, and thereafter constitutes himself a 
clairvoyant and a bore. At the present time the 
‘*Daily Chronicle” seems bent upon developing in 
that direction. By mere good luck, abetted by obsti- 
nacy, it overturned the De Rougemont tale. Flushed 
with this victory, it has entered upon a great career of 
mystery-hunting with its usual enthusiasm and more 
than its usual lack of judgment. The point of interro- 
gation which served as the first headline in the De 
Rougemont affair is being done to death. Day by day 
the Editor bores us with a new mystery; now it is 
about Marchand and the Khalifa, then it is a terrible 
assassination plot in Paris, again it is about a British 
Protectorate in Egypt. But nothing comes of all this 
mystery-mongering, except that the readers of the 
**Daily Chronicle” are suffering now for the joy they 
had in the De Rougemont hunt. That is their own 
affair, of course: what concerns us is the deplorable 
fact that the ‘‘Chronicle” is applying the methods of 
the Penny Dre. <ul to international politics. 


Mr. Schreiner’s ministry at the Cape does not 
give promise of being long-lived. Government 
with a majority of one would be impossible even in 
a country where the party in power was a well- 
organized and homogeneous group, but with a com- 
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bination whose only bond of union is hostility to Mr. 
Rhodes, the attempt becomes a farce. Already Mr. 
Schreiner has been cornered on the question of redistri- 
bution, and has had to put the subject forward as 
an immediate and vital issue. The committee now 
sitting to settle details will be dominated by Mr. 
Rhodes, who is at his best when seated at a table 
talking business with half a dozen men, the majority 
of whom, independent of party, are in their hearts 
mortally afraid of him and of his vast power. If Mr. 
Hofmeyr were there it might be a different story ; as it 
is, the committee will agree to redistribution much on 
Mr. Rhodes’ lines, and in the dissolution which will 
inevitably follow a small but sufficient Rhodesian 
majority is certain. The throwing over of the Trans- 
vaal by Germany has taken the heart out of the really 
anti-English section of the Africanders, and all parties 
are seriously anxious to see an end of the dismal state 
of things that has obtained alike in business and in 
politics since the Raid. 


Lord Curzon of Kedlestone, as we must now begin 
to call the new Viceroy, made a good speech at the 
Royal Societies’ Club on Monday ; indeed, since he has 
escaped from the incubus of Downing Street he seems 
to improve daily. But it was hardly kind of him to 
scoff so openly at Lord Salisbury and Lord George 
Hamilton as he did in the remark that ‘‘ the man who 
has never been east of Suez does not know what the 
British Empire is.” It is true that the Foreign Secretary 
once wielded a pick and shovel inthe Australian goldfields, 
but that youthful indiscretion is hardly a qualification 
for Imperial leadership; and as for Lord George 
Hamilton, we doubt if he has ever been east of Har- 
wich. That Lord Curzon has some of the drawbacks 
of his youth is only too apparent, but he has also some 
of its advantages. The fossils and barnacles, of which 
he will find plenty in the India Office and Calcutta, are 
the worst enemies of India, and he will want all his 
courage and self-confidence to hold his own against 
them. He has one great advantage in starting work 
with a fresh and capable Finance Minister taken from 
Egypt, where the training is probably the best to be had 
anywhere in the Empire. 


Mr. T. B. Potter was an excellent specimen of the 
middle-class politician who, having brought England to 
the verge of revolution for the sake of abolishing the 
Corn Laws, was very much astonished and shocked 
when the workmen in their turn developed ‘‘ griev- 
ances,” and threatened to upset our whole industrial and 
political system if their demands were not granted. 
Cheap bread was a good thing, because it hurt the 
landlords and provided cheap labour for the manu- 
facturers. For the manufacturers to combine against 
the territorial aristocracy was right and proper ; but for 
labour to turn against the capitalists, call them aristo- 
crats, and demand higher wages and restrictions on un- 
healthy trades, was blasphemy against free trade and 
free competition and Jaisses-fazre, and the rest of the 
gospel according to Cobden. Perhaps Mr. Potter’s 
best epitaph, from the political point of view, would be 
a statement of the simple fact that he founded the 
Cobden Club, and lived to see it almost ina state of 
extinction on its jubilee, while democratic Rochdale, 
which had been Liberal since the Reform Bill, and 
which, in 1885, returned him by a majority of 1200, 
returned his Tory successor in 1895 bya majority of 400. 


There are people who actually claim that London is a 
civilised city, people who are aware that we stop our 
business, and even our prayers, to gaze worshipfully 
once a year upon the Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayor’s 
gilt coach. The newspapers, of course, pander to this 
mumbo-jumboism, and this week they have been con- 
gratulating the) City upon having achieved a show 
which has not been surpassed for many years. Yet 
what were the essentials of this achievement? A few 
tawdry wisps of paper flowers hung up in the foggy 
air; a lifeboat which became strangely vulgar when 
seen in a crowded thoroughfare; certain cars which 
were supposed to be emblematic and only succeeded in 
being fatuous; certain heroes in shining helmets who 
looked sick at being turned into supers to assist in a 
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Lord Mayor’s pantomime ; and a clashing medley of 
brazen instruments that made the daylight hideous. 
There was no single touch of grace to make the thing 
desirable, for the genius of this people does not tend 
towards beauty, and were beauty attempted in London 
upon a November day, even the weather would make 
of it a bitter mockery. 


Lord Russell, in his remarks to the Lord Mayor as to 
evils which have crept into company promoting and 
company directing, said what all of us have been saying 
on the subject, and said it with all his noted precision 
and force. But when, as a lawyer, he came to indicate 
the remedies for the disease he was vague and un- 
certain. This is the real crux. ‘Phe keenest men in 
law and in business have sat on committees and have 
brought in bills on this very question, but nothing 
practical has come of it. Why? Because the real 
disease lies with the public and not with the promoters. 
The public will have their favourite promoter of the 
movement, and will back him to any extent, just as 
they will have their favourite actor or their favourite 
advocate (Lord Russell knows that) or their favourite 
preacher. The Lord Chief Justice wants it enacted that 
the public shall have more ‘‘information.” Bother 
information ! cries the public. It is notorious that they 
never read prospectuses. They only know that one of 
Jones’s new companies is coming out, and whether it is 
a cabbage garden in the Sahara or a gold mine at the 
North Pole they do not care. They set out to besiege 
Jones at his hotel, and to hunt up his friends and 
relations and to arrange and beg and bribe in order to 
get an early allotment. And then if anything goes 
wrong they abuse the very people whom they fawned 
on a few weeks before. 


If the Lord Chief Justice did not betray much 
acquaintance with the acute educational problems of to- 
day, when in his speech to the students at Queen’s Hall, 
he drew attention to at least one crying abuse in alluding 
to the inadequate payment of teachers, the importance 
of good teachers, who can only be attracted to the 
profession by the prospect of a sufficient remuneration, 
is often apt to be overlooked amid the mass of other 
obstacles to an efficient system of education in this 
country. But we cannot agree with Lord Russell that 
it is the dull scholar who suffers through class instruc- 
tion. In our experience it is far oftener the minority of 
bright pupils which is retarded by the slower progress 
of the average-witted majority. A wider and improved 
system of commercial education is certainly a great 
educational want at this moment ; and in another place 
we draw attention to the complete disorganization of 
our higher education, and to the obstacles which are 
opposed to its advance by the very authorities who 
should have the matter most at heart. 


If any one in America or in Europe expected a clear 
lead from the November elections, he must admit com- 
plete disappointment. Colonel Roosevelt, of the famous 
‘*rough riders,” has come out with a good majority for 
the Governorship of New York State, although his 
party were badly beaten in New York City and in the 
State Congressional Elections, which only proves that 
in the United States, as elsewhere, a dashing soldier 
catches the popular fancy, and wins votes quite inde- 
pendent of party issues. The Democratic rally in the 
Eastern States is only what was to be expected as soon 
as the party had pulled itself together after Mr. Bryan had 
split up the party on the silver issue, and the slight Re- 
publican gains in the Far West are doubtless owing, in 
the same way, to the return to the fold of Republicans 
momentarily lured from their party by the attractions of 
the ‘‘ boy orator.” The new ‘ expansion” policy does 
not seem anywhere to have had much influence, for any 
McKinleyite gain in the ‘‘gunpowder and glory” 
direction was more than counterbalanced by the 
damaging attacks made on the mismanagement and in- 
competence of the War Office and of Mr. Secretary 
Alger. The net result is that the Republicans have con- 
solidated their position in the Senate, and have only 
very narrowly escaped defeat in the House. 


The Anti-anarchist Conference has been convened for 
the 24th. Three propositions which the Italian Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs will submit for discussion are as 
follows : (1) Anarchists must be regarded as criminals 
under the common law, and not as politicians. (2) 
Extradition should be established for anarchists as for 
other criminals. (3) To adopt means for limiting and 
suppressing subversive propaganda in the Press. No 
doubt the Italian Government thinks that these three 
matters are capable of easy adjustment; but we hope that 
as Lord Salisbury half-heartedly indicated on Wednesday 
night, they will be speedily undeceived. For in England, 
at least, we are determined not to assist Italy in shirk- 
ing her duty to her people or in curtailing their liberty. 
The anarchists which she seeks to gather into her 
prisons by aid of this Conference are not really anarchists 
at all. They are simply, as we said in these columns a 
few weeks ago, a monstrous product of police tyranny, 
military oppression and general misgovernment. What 
the Italian and other European Governments require 
is not more rigorous laws, but more enlightened and 
more humane laws, and it is to be hoped that the 
English delegates to this Conference will make that fact 
abundantly plain. 


The Charity Organization Society, which never seems 
to be really enjoying itself except when it is checking 
and intercepting charity, had a special Council meeting 
this week to discuss ‘‘the Co-operation of Charity 
versus Outdoor Relief.” We do not quite know what it 
all means, and the ‘‘ Times” report does not help us, 
except that Guardians were scolded for giving some 
poor people threepence a day, and allowing them to 
keep up something resembling home life, whereas they 
might be marched off to the workhouse, in which 
‘* wisely and humanely managed institution” they would 
be taught self-reliance and all the nobler virtues. Not 
that the Charity Organizers would say that charity was 
necessarily wicked in all cases. If a ‘‘ poor person” 
was of good character and had shown reasonable thrift, 
and had been reasonably helped by his relatives and 
friends, then perhaps even threepence a day might be 
allowed him. We should like to know which of 
the Charity Organizers would like to submit his own 
life to the kind of inquisition involved in the investiga- 
tion of these three questions. The debate that followed 
was worthy of the original speech, except that one 
gentleman so far forgot himself as to remind the 
Council that ‘‘ Christ’s religion was that the rich should 
help the poor.” Remarks of this sort are calculated to 
create a very painful impression at a Charity Organiza- 
tion meeting; but to do them justice, those present 
restrained themselves, and behaved with propriety even 
under such disgraceful provocation. 


If official statistics are of any value, the annual report 
of the Labour Department on strikes and lock-outs 
should drive home the lesson of latter-day labour 
troubles. Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s return for 1897 shows 
that 230,000 men lost 10,000,000 working days, and 
attained their object for which they fought in a bare 
21 per cent. of the conflicts. In the last five years over 
60,000,000 working days have thus been lost, represent- 
ing, probably, a nett sacrifice of some 418,000,000 or 
20,000,000 in wages alone. Since the employers took 
a leaf out of the trade unionist book and federated, it is 
noteworthy how strikes have resolved themselves 
into gigantic industrial and economic campaigns. We 
may see the effect of these conflicts in our trade returns. 
In the beginning of 1898 our exports went back owing 
to the South Wales coal strike ; in 1897 they went back 
owing to the engineering strike. In the past three 
months we have been congratulating ourselves on a 
change for the better. Exports, as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1897, have advanced, but it is 
important to remember that the full force of the 
engineering strike was manifest in that period. We 
are, consequently, setting a period of peace against a 
period of conflict—obviously an unfair test. 


At the Liverpool Diocesan Conference last Tuesday 
the Bishop of Liverpool cursed the Ritualists in proper 
ecclesiastical terms, and enumerated all the ways in 
which they had dragged down the Church of England 
from the high ideal of the Reformation. According to 
this wrothful Bishop, the Ritualists have returned to the 
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Romish Mass; they set up altars in all their churches, 
call the clergyman a sacrificing priest, believe in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, erect images in their 
churches, trick out their services with processions, 
incense-burning, flag-carrying, gestures and candles, 
and teach Mariolatry. It is a large indictment, and 
the fashion in which the Bishop denounced his Christian 
brethren was full strong; yet nobody, we take it, was 
a penny the worse. Even the Bishop himself must 
think that the crusade against Ritualists is not a 
success when he declares that his only hope is in Par- 
liament. But even if that should turn out to be a vain 
hope, this crusade will have taught us that bigotry is 
now at last extinguished in the Church of England, 
and that these particular Christians do really love one 
another. 


In his capacity of Professor of Poetry, Mr. W. I. 
Courthope is delivering a series of lectures at Oxford 
which are more notable for their grandiose generali- 
sations than for critical insight or practical value. 
Last Saturday, in his lecture upon the genius of 
Germaii poetry, his doctrine was particularly inflated. 
In effect he put aside Aristotle as a somewhat anti- 
quated person who, as compared with W. I. Courthope, 
had only a limited knowledge of the laws that govern 
poetry. In proof of this claim he offered his hearers 
stuff like this: ‘‘ The form of the universal in fine art 
must be stamped with a particular character, expressive 
of the artist’s age and nation, and in harmony with the 
laws of the particular art employed. The law of 
character in poetry is to be collected by observing the 
practice of representative national poets, by studying 
historically the general drift of taste in each nation, and 
by comparing the drift of taste in one nation with that 
in another.” There is nothing new in this, of course, 
except the gaseous language of the lecturer; and 
when he comes down to apply his method we find him 
actually making the assertion that Heine was a repre- 
sentative German. A plain man might be forgiven for 
thinking that Heine was at his highest when he 
escaped from German diffuseness and German senti- 
mentality. 


The reports of two lectures—the one upon English 
art, the other upon English architecture—which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Times ” of Monday, are somewhat pitiful read- 
ing. Not that Sir W. B. Richmond or Professor 
Aitchison offered their rambling disquisitions to that 
end. On the contrary, they are both jubilant, with an 
astonishingly smug jubilation, at the recent triumphs of 
English art and English architecture. So dithyrambic 
does Professor Aitchison become that he actually claims 
for his fellow architects that they have converted 
London from a dull city into ‘‘a town as picturesque and 
varied as the old towns of France and Flanders.” Asa 
flight of the untutored imagination that statement 
seems hard to surpass; but Sir W. B. Richmond, in 
his capacity of prophet, actually managed to surpass 
it. He declared that two centuries hence the artists 
would humbly admit that all they knew of art they had 
learned from a few English artists who lived in the 
nineteenth century. We suppose Sir W. B. Richmond 
means Sir W. B. Richmond and his friends. But we 
did not know that these gentlemen were artists. 


The electors to the Headmastership of University 
College School are certainly to be congratulated on 
the choice which they have made. Few, if any, school- 
masters in England have such a record as Mr. F. 
Pierrepont Barnard’s. He was the creator of the 
Islington Grammar School, and he raised Reading 
School from the lowest point of depression to a position 
such as it has never held since the days of the famous 
Dr. Valpy. His appointment is of the happiest augury 
to scholastic interests in London, for he is still hardly 
in the prime of life, and it is no secret that he was 
induced to stand for the appointment purely from his 
enthusiasm in the cause of education. We have little 
doubt that he will soon be one of a trio of school- 
masters of whom London has indeed reason to be 
proud—the High Master of St. Paul’s and the Head 
Master of the City of London Schools. 
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WHY IRELAND IS NOT FREE. 


[* is a commonplace to say, that if ever Ireland 

had shown the capacity to unite and to remain 
united for a single generation, she would have been 
able to maintain her freedom much more easily, for 
physical reasons if for nothing else, than Scotland 
maintained hers. But the wild delights of the faction 
fight prevailed over the duty of national unity, and-so 
she has always been at the mercy of her stronger 
neighbour. In any case Ireland’s ‘‘ manifest destiny,” 
like that of Scotland, was to be united to England, 
but a free union between two self-respecting nations 
would have meant peace and progress instead of the 
seven centuries of bloodshed and misgovernment 
through which Ireland has had to pass. 

These somewhat obvious reflections have been sug- 
gested to us by a little green book that has just 
made its appearance on our table. ‘‘ Why Ireland is 
not Free” is its title, and as its author is Mr. Tim 
Healy and its subject Mr. John Dillon, we need not say 
that it is as vigorous a piece of mud-throwing as even 
the political history of Ireland has produced. If the 
Irish public was only governed by reason instead of 
by their emotions, it would certainly mean the annihila- 
tion of Mr. Dillon, because Mr. Healy proves his case 
from first to last by citing chapter and verse for his 
conclusion that his rival is destitute alike of political 
capacity and of political principle. But we have no 
hesitation in saying that this book will not seduce a 
single voter from the Irish Parliamentary party of which 
Mr. Dillon is the leader to that which looks to Mr. 
Healy, and the simple reason is that in Ireland people 
don’t listen to their opponents or read their arguments. 
They ‘‘ make a faction” or join one, and then they fight 
like demons for ‘‘ their side.” Once in a century or so 
a great man appears and unites the factions for a while, 
until one of his lieutenants feels himself strong enough 
to deal him a stab in the back and head a faction for 
himself—-and then the free fight begins again. Even 
among the smaller Party-leaders the case is the same. 
And so Young Ireland rises against O’Connell, Dillon 
strikes down Butt, when the old lion’s nerve has 
begun to fail him, and Healy deals a deadly blow at 
Parnell when, lured by ‘‘ a rag and a bone and a hank 
of hair,” he has stepped aside for a while from his 
work. So the weary tale of faction goes its round, 
and Ireland is not free, although, no doubt, its 
‘‘leaders” have, like the parrot in the story, been 
‘‘having a deuce of a time.” 

Some will have it that it is their long memories that 
make the Irish impossible as practical politicians. But 
long memory should mean stored wisdom, and the Irish 
like the Bourbons have never yet learnt the wisdom of 
occasional forgetfulness. We all remember that at the 
fall of Mr. Parnell there were certain recriminations ; 
we have heard of ‘‘ Committee Room 15,” and of the 
Kilkenny election. We also heard there was also the 
‘*battle for the ‘Freeman’” involving some hot language. 
But in English politics, when a battle is over, it is over, 
the parties shake down, the visitor makes some con- 
cessions, the vanquished accepts the situation; in a 
few years old issues are forgotten, or have become of 
merely historical interest. In Ireland it is still a valid 
argument against a candidate for a District Council 
that his grandfather a century ago, or his great-great- 
great grandfather two centuries ago took the unpopular 
side at Vinegar Hill or at the Boyne. And even Mr. 
Healey, keen-sighted and modern to the finger tips, does 
not see that in flaying poor Mr. Dillon, he is proving 
his own incapacity to take the place from which he 
drags the elected leader of the party. He talks of the 
‘* paralysing influence of division,” and does not recog- 
nise that, by his own action in the Parnell crisis and 
now, he is creating division and making it irreparable. 
What was Napoleon’s judgment on the Irish leaders of 
a certury ago when they were in his camp, asking his 
aid to throw off the rule of England? ‘‘Ils étaient 
divisés d’opinion, et se querellaient continuellement 
entre eux.” It might have been written yesterday, or 
five centuries ago, or seven. 

Mr. Parnell’s estimate of Mr. Dillon, that he was “‘as 
vain as a peacock, and had about as much brains,” is 
evidently one of the few points on which Mr. Healy 
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thoroughly agrees with his late leader. There is here 
none of the holy indignation of Junius denouncing a 
powerful minister. Whether it is Mr. Dillon or Mr. 
O’Brien, or Mr. Davitt, or Mr. T. P. O’Connor on 
whom the vitriol-squirt is turned, it is always half 
cynical contempt for some petty creature of an inferior 
order that is expressed. The great ‘‘ suspension” 
scene of February, 1881, described in glowing language 
by Irish writers of contemporary history, is explained 
as arising from a mere piece of self-assertion indulged 
in by Mr. Dillon, ‘‘to the chagrin of Mr. Parnell.” His 
defiance of the ‘‘ black-coated and black-hearted janis- 
saries ” of the law, which led to so many evictions and 
outrages in Ireland, was simply a clumsy blunder in 
tactics, whereby many landlords’ solicitors have been 
enabled to make solid provision for their declining 
years, whilst a malicious pleasure is taken in pointing 
out how Mr. Dillon’s ‘‘ failing health” always prompted 
him to take a trip to Colorado or other favourable 
climate just at the moment when coercion threatened to 
become a painful physical reality. The famous Plan of 
Campaign, of course, comes in for its share of criticism, 
but it is really needless to waste space in exposing the 
folly of what was probably the most gratuitous and 
necessarily suicidal blunder ever committed by a poli- 
tical party. It throws an interesting light on the in- 
telligence and capacity of Mr. Dillon’s English admirers 
that no act of his wonderful career provoked so much 
enthusiastic admiration and so much babbling sympathy 
‘as this inapt blunder, which carried within itself the 
disruption and the financial ruin of the National League. 

Much space is given to the Parnell crisis, and we 
fancy we can detect signs that Mr. Healy is growing 
conscious that in deserting Mr. Parnell at the bidding of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Stead he committed the great 
mistake of his life. But the destiny of the Celt was 
open, so, after a few days’ hesitation, he headed straight 
for schism and for ruin. Reticence was not to be charac- 
teristic of the struggle that ensued, and most of the 
documents here arranged have already been published. 
But there is one jewel of that controversy that now 
shines in the light for the first time. On the day after 
the split an attempt was made to enlist the editor of the 
“Freeman” on the Anti-Parnellite side. His tele- 
graphed reply was terse and to the point ; ‘‘ We’ve got 
the chief, we’ve got the funds, we’ve got the Press, 
we've got the organisation, and we'll knock Hell out of 
you.” And so they would but for many causes, the 
first of which was that the bishops, who had long been 
looking for an opportunity, chose the occasion to strike 
with crushing effect, bringing to bear all the terrors of 
the Church in this world and the next against the 
Parnellites from the highest to the lowest. And, after 
all, it is the Church that says the last word in Ireland. 

And so Ireland has had ‘‘seven years’ civil war,” as 
Mr. Healy calls it, and the ‘‘ freedom” of which he 
dreams is postponed for a generation—that is, for ever, 
for, now that the agrarian grievance has ceased to press 
on the people, the verbal gymnastics of 1848, of 1866, 
and of 1879 have become mere anachronisms. Ireland 
had her chance under Parnell: such a chance as she 
never had before and can never hope to see again, and 
she hopelessly bungled it, because, as we have said, 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon and the rest of them prefer, 
and always have preferred (unless when they are kept 
in line by the iron discipline of a Parnell), faction fight- 
ing to unity. 


A CONTEMPTIBLE VERDICT. 


OR some weeks now a coroner’s jury, a provincial 
jury at Kenley, in Surrey, has been inquiring into 

the causes and circumstances of Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
death. Before discussing their verdict and its value, 
I may be allowed to call public attention to one or 
two astonishing incidents which preceded the verdict, 
and probably were in part responsible for it. Ever 
since the inquest began the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” has 
been writing on this matter; again and again this 
print has inveighed against ‘‘ Christian Science,” and 
boldly ascribed poor Frederic’s death to this ‘‘ absurd 
superstition.” Of course, the temptation to follow up 
the Rougemont scandal by another sensation was 
almost irresistible to the conductors of the ‘‘Chronicle ”; 
but still, they should have remembered that no reputable 
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English paper allows itself to comment on a case thatis , 
sub judice. It is necessary to protest against such 
conduct, and no one will hold that the offence of the | 
‘*Chronicle” is extenuated by the fact that its Editor 
always professed to be a personal friend and admirer 
of Harold’ Frederic. © 

The most serious offender in this matter (after the | 
‘* Chronicle”) has been a well-known divine, Canon 
Eyton of Westminster. The cleric who has sounded all 
the uses of advertisement is a common or garden pro- 
duct of these latter days. But when a Canon in a 
sermon in Westminster Abbey forgets the chief obliga- 
tion of his creed, the fact is still rare enough to deserve 
particular censure. The weak-minded clergyman now- 
adays seeks to make his discourse interesting by 
lugging in what it has become the fashion to call 
‘‘actualities.” " The only thing that interests a small 
mind is a sensational fact, and so the mediocrities are 
always in searth of such pearls. Far-reaching gene- 
ralities that delight the intellect, the exultations and 
agonies of man, are nothing like so interesting to the 
flat-headed as a tid-bit of scandal or a_ succulent 
morsel of envy larded with venomous comment. On 
Sunday last Canon Eyton said (I take the ‘“ Daily | 
Mail” report which the Canon has not contradicted nor. 
amended, in spite of the fact that he allowed himself to 
be interviewed by the same paper on the following day), 
‘* Christian Science with its tale of manslaughter is part 
of the muddy stream of abject credulity which engulfs 
so many lives at the end of the nineteenth century.” I 
leave this phrase to the judgment of the ‘‘ indifferent 
honest,” reminding the careless that Canon Eyton here 
makes himself judge and jury too, in order to condemn 
for ‘‘manslaughter” one or two women whom even 
the coroner asserted were ‘‘ well-meaning.” In his 
interview with the ‘‘ Daily Mail” reporter next day, 
the eminent exponent of Christ’s loving-kindness railed 
against ‘‘ credulity.” ‘‘ What can be said,” the Canon 
asked rhetorically, ‘‘ of a sane man who refuses to have © 
a doctor, and calls in faith-healers when a leg is broken 
or even in a case of confinement? ... . What the 
age lacks,” he concluded, ‘‘is common sense.” 

This is surely strange doctrine in the mouth of a 
Church of England clergyman. Is then faith like a 
grain of mustard seed able to move mountains, as Jesus 
said it was, but unable to heal a broken leg? The 
dilemma is immediate; either Canon Eyton does not 
believe in prayer, in which case he ought to give up his 
profession, position and pay; or else he does believe in 
it, in which case he should apologise for and repent — 
these atheistic utterances. It is not ‘‘ common sense,” 
O belated disciple of poor Kingsley, that this age lacks; 
the feeble grasping after straws, like Christian Science, 
shows that the age is drowning in common sense, 
smothered in common sense and choking; it is un- 
common sense that this age and all ages want, and 
sympathy, and—above all—charity, or as we would 
phrase it to-day ‘‘imagination,” that divine gift 
which enabled Christ to feel with the adulterous woman 
and the halt and maimed and blind, and which forced 
Paul to endure even fools gladly. I must not be led 
away from the main issue by my own emotion; I believe 
that a great wrong has been done, and that it can only 
be partially righted if the Treasury refuses to support 
the disgraceful verdict of this coroner’s jury. There- 
fore let us return to the case. In his summing up the 
coroner said : 

‘The evidence of all the medical men was to the 
effect that death was undoubtedly accelerated by the 
want of medical treatment, and that if Mr. Frederic had 
continued under the care of the doctors, he would in all 
probability have got over his illness. As to his mental 
condition, all the evidence seemed to point to the fact 
the deceased was a strong-minded, obstinate, and self- 
opinionated man. As to his physical condition, his right 
side was paralysed, he suffered from great bodily weak- 
ness, and was therefore entitled in the eye of the law to 
the same protection and care from those who had 
charge of him as a child would be. If any one took 
upon themselves the care of the deceased, and the jury 
were of opinion that the death was due to their neglect, 
then they would be guilty of manslaughter.” 

For the moment I shall ignore the doctors’ evidence, 
and handle merely the summing up of the worthy 
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~ Coroner, which, it seems to me, is neither satisfactory 
nor reasonable. It is unsatisfactory because the evi- 
dence showed that Frederic, even after the paralytic 
stroke, was perfectly sane and able to conduct his own 
affairs. This was the evidence given by Dr. Brown, 
who attended him more regularly than any other 
medical man; this was the testimony, too, of Mr. 
Pollen, a barrister, whom Frederic had chosen to draw 
up his will, and of Mr. Stokes, Frederic’s executor, and 
also of Mr. Barron and myself, friends of many years’ 
standing. Against this mass of specialist and informed 
opinion, there was, it is true, the evidence of his 
child, a girl of eighteen or twenty, who swore 
that her father was insane. And this testimony was 
interested. 

The second point is that the coroner expressly charged 
the jury that if a man were physically ‘‘ impotent” (that 
was the word used) he ‘‘ was entitled, in the eye of the 
law, to the same protection and care from those who 
had charge of him as a child would be.” Now this, I 
submit, is neither English law nor English sense. 
Let me take the actual case we are dealing with. 
Here was Harold Frederic, a man of great ability, 
‘* strong-minded, obstinate and self-opinionated.” He 
had been accustomed for years to exercise authority and 
control over all those who surrounded him. The coroner’s 
supposition is that it is the duty, now, of the woman 
who loves him and is nursing him to treat him as if he 
were a child. When Harold Frederic ordered a doctor 
out it was the duty of Miss Lyon to bring the doctor 
back again because, forsooth, Harold Frederic was 
physically unable to keep his house-door locked. 
Again, if Harold Frederic refused to take medicine, 
it was Miss Lyon’s duty to force the stuff down 
his; throat as one might do toa peevish child. Now, 
mark it. If Miss Lyon refused to exercise this in- 
famous tyranny she rendered herself liable to be ac- 
cused of ‘‘ feloniously killing and slaying”—to use the 
language of the police—the man she loved. On the 
other hand, I maintain that if Miss Lyon had attempted 
to treat Harold Frederic as a perverse child she would 
probably have driven him frantic with rage, or brought 
on another paralytic stroke, or forced him to some 
violent measure of self-assertion that would certainly 
have dissipated his small residue of bodily strength. 

I have quoted the coroner’s charge from the report of 
the ‘* Daily Chronicle,” and Mr. Percy Morrison in 
this case did undoubtedly so charge the jury. There 
are several things to be said in excuse of him ; first of 
all, he was misled by his hatred of ‘‘Christian Science,” 
as were, indeed, all the jurymen and most of the wit- 
nesses. Secondly, he was so deaf that he perpetually 
misunderstood what was said to him, and again and 
again he twisted the evidence to agree with his own 
opinion, happily guarded against shame by his natural 
infirmity. 

But the deaf coroner and the twelve egregious yokels 
triumphed, and brought in the idiotic verdict that 
Harold Frederic’s death was not due to natural causes, 
nor yet to his own wilfulness, but to Miss Lyon’s 
neglect, and to her belief and Mrs. Mills’ belief in the 
efficacy of prayer rather than pills. Now, first of all 
every witness—save again the daughter—admitted that 
nothing could surpass the devotion and care which 
Miss Lyon showed to the deceased. Yet she is accused 
of having ‘‘ feloniously slain” the man she adored and 
served as if he had been her God. 

This is no ordinary miscarriage of justice, nor can it 
be sufficiently explained by the facts that the Coroner 
was prejudiced and deaf, and that the jury were preju- 
diced and stupid. To a certain extent the doctors and 
their prejudices are also responsible for the disgraceful 
verdict. First of all there was was a certain Dr. 
Boyd, who constituted himself a friend and mentor of 
Frederic’s on the apparently insufficient ground that he 
too was an American. Accordingly he sent two male 
nurses into Frederic’s house to take care of the sick 
man, and when ordered out of the house by Frederic 
and overwhelmed with contumely and abuse; wrote to 
Mis Lyon that if Frederic happened to die she would be 
partly responsible for his death. His ‘‘ mamelukes,” as 
poss Frederic called the male nurses, were kept in the 

ouse by Miss Lyon for weeks after Frederic declared 
that he would not let them serve or come near 
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him. But this ‘‘ prophetic (!) letter” of Dr. Boyd 
was read to the jury and produced a great effect on 
them. One might paraphrase Schiller, and assert 
that ‘“‘with stupidity one conquers the stupid.” 
Then there is Dr. Brown, the local practitioner, 
whose testimony was honest though tainted with pro- 
fessional prejudice. He declared that in the post-mortem 
he found an embolism in Frederic’s brain and a conse- 
quent softening of the surrounding tissue ; he admitted 
that he had ordered the deceased a little whiskey and. 
other indulgences and believed that drugs would not 
have done Frederic’s paralysis much good. At the 
same time he asserted somewhat illogically that 
Frederic would probably have recovered had he been 
in the doctor’s hands from the beginning. This pious 
opinion was more than corroborated by a Dr. Frei- 
berger, a German apparently, who felt as sure of having 
being able to cure Frederic if he had been left in his. 
charge as if he had held the keys of life and death in 
his hands. 

The whole case for the prosecution is too weak to 
require refutation, or, indeed, to admit of it. Poor 
Harold Frederic was not a child; but a sane though 
wilful man of genius; he was always impatient of 
guidance or control to an extraordinary degree, and if 
some of his friends denied that he was a Christian 
Scientist, all of them admit that when in good health he 
loved to maintain that prayer was a surer panacea for 
human suffering than any pill. Fortunately, I have not 
here to weigh conflicting testimony; the reader will find 
Frederic’s opinions in ‘‘Gloria Mundi,” the book pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann after his death. 

Now, what will be the outcome of the case? Will 
the Treasury endorse the verdict of the coroner’s jury, 
and order a prosecution of these two unfortunate 
women? I cannot believe it; I refuse to believe it; it 
is bad enough to have tortured Miss Lyon as she has 
already been tortured without inflicting upon her the 
additional and gratuitous torture of a criminal trial 
when she has deserved nothing but human sympathy 
or human pity. If the authorities wish to attack 
‘* Christian Scientists ” and faith-healing, they will find 
a better opportunity when some parent has allowed an 
infant child to die of an easily curable malady. The 
parent’s duty there is clear; clear also the criminal 
neglect. But here there was neither duty nor neglect. 
I am certain that on due consideration the Treasury 
will refuse to prosecute either Miss Lyon or Mrs. Mills. 
in this case, and I have written this article not so much 
to inform public opinion nor to persuade the Treasury 
authorities, as to give Miss Lyon at least the poor satis- 
faction of knowing that her wonderful devotion and 
loyalty to the man we both loved was not everywhere 
misunderstood and derided. 

I may add that, as some of the baser sort have dared 
to talk of a profit to be derived under Harold Frederic’s 
will, the executor tells me that Frederic’s debts amount 
to something like two thousand pounds, while his assets 
are now zz/, and scarcely likely ever to reach the in- 
debtedness. Perhaps the virulence of the prosecution 
and persecution will cease now that the profit is known 
to be non-existent. FRANK HARRSL. 


THE MUSKETEERS. 


A FIRST night at Her Majesty’s Theatre is quite 
as much a social as a dramatic event of im- 
portance, and perhaps for this reason the contributor 
of dramatic criticism to the ‘‘ Saturday Review” pre- 
ferred to appear, on the occasion of the production. 
of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s version of the elder Dumas’s. 
famous novel, in another character than that of critic. 
In any case, it is at his request that I take up my. 
heavier pen. 

Mr. Grundy’s piece has one great merit which has, no. 
doubt, been already commented on, but is at once so 
conspicuous, wonderful and solitary that he can hardly 
be praised too much for it. I refer to the marvellous. 
skill and ingenuity he has displayed in telling a clear 
story, while he managed at the same time to include a 
very large number of the leading incidents which give 
character to the novel, and are familiar even to many 
who have never read and never will read it. Among 
playgoers at least I believe these persons to be the 
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more numerous, and for once, I fear, Max was in a 
majority when, in speaking of Mr. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Three 
Musketeers” the other day he claimed to be among the 
number. This quality of clearness will add very much 
to the popularity of the version at Her Majesty’s. 
The generation which sat in measureless content 
through repeated performances of ‘‘ The Hunchback” 
has gone, and with it went the taste for dramatic 
puzzles. Whether Mr. Grundy was exhausted or not 
by the exercise of so much ingenuity in the construction 
of his piece it is impossible to say, but he has exhibited 
certain grave shortcomings which are not usually found 
in his work. The first error appears to me to be 
capital. In common, I believe, with most real lovers of 
the modern stage, I go to the theatre mainly in order to 
see a favourite actor or actress, and the play is more or 
less satisfactory according as it gives the leading actor 
opportunity for a due display of his talents. It must be 
a matter of common observation that, when a young 
lady in the country—country ladies are the most 
constant supporters of the drama—is asked on her 
return from a visit to town about the plays she has 
seen, the answer invariably is, ‘‘ We went to see Irving, 
Wyndham, Beerbohm Tree,” as the case may be, as if 
to name the play in the same breath were to insult the 
actor. A concession is made in Shakespeare—‘‘ we 
saw So-and-so in ‘‘Hamlet.” Whatever Mr. Archer 
may say to the contrary, the play is zo¢ the thing to 
the weaker brethren. Now, but for Mr. Tree’s pre- 
dominating personality, the part of D’Artagnan would 
be of quite secondary importance in ‘‘ The Musketeers,” 
and even as it is, the chief interest is centred in 
“*Milady,” a circumstance which gives Mrs. Brown- 
Potter an opportunity for showing quite unexpected 
powers. Within the present year Mr. Tree has allowed 
Mr. Waller to play the deaw réle in ‘Julius Cesar,” 
and, having now done as much for Mrs. Brown-Potter, 
he cannot be justly charged with indulging the vice, 
said to be inherent in actor-managers, of monopolising 
his own stage. Two other defects are very noticeable ; 
first, the historical or quasi-historical interest attaching 
to the piece has been woefully neglected. Beyond the 
brawling, the costumes in some measure and the 
scenery, there is very little seventeenth-century atmo- 
sphere about the performance. The dialogue is so 
poor that it is difficult to believe that Mr. Grundy must 
be credited with it. D’Artagnan’s first appearance 
furnishes a fair specimen, when Mr. Tree is made 
to say in reply to the jeering crowd whose mirth is 
aroused by the ‘‘ original” colour of his horse, ‘* There 
is a saying in my country that those laugh best who 
laugh last.” The spirit of this aphorism, fortunately 
more common in the mouths of persons of sixty than of 
twenty years of age, dominates the dialogue; and it is 
unpardonable to make the really witty cadet de Gascoyne 
talk such stuff. 

The piece is divided into ten tableaux, incfuding a 
prologue which explains the relations which subsisted 
between Althos, or, to give his proper title, the Comte 
de la Fére, with Milady, or Anne de Bueil, before the 
opening of the story. In the programme the name is 
spelt ‘‘ Breuil,” and I have no means at hand of per- 
suading myself that it is misspelt in the ordinary two- 
volume edition, published by M. M. Calman Lévy. The 
prologue is not uninteresting, Mrs. Brown-Potter strikes 
the marked melodramatic note which carries her through 
the part with success, Mr. Frank Mills shows that he 
at last is quite unable to rescue the part of Athos from 
absurdity, and Mr. Cookson manages to pull through 
the branding business in fairly credible fashion, while he 
looks the part of the terrible ‘‘ Manin the Red Cloak,” 
the ‘‘ Executioner of Lille,” to the life. 

The second tableau is the pretty and amusing scene 
at the inn at Meung, where the dramatic hare is, so to 
speak, started. Here one sees the very simple ma- 
terials out of which Dumas made his wonderful 
romance. The mere circumstance of a horse’s curious 
colours enabled him to strike the keynote of his hero’s 
character and to begin to weave the web of his plot. 
The horse behaved with great propriety, and Mr. Tree, 
with the help of Mrs. Brown-Potter, contrived to keep 
things on the right side of farcical-comedy line, beyond 
which Mr, Norman McKinnel, as Rochefort, did his 
best to hurry them. Throughout the rest of the piece 
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this gentleman played with some success, so perhaps 
the blame for his failure in this scene should lie at the 
door of the author. Mr. Tree was particularly excel- 
lent in the fight, which was more effective than the 
elaborate combat in the third tableau, a beautiful 
specimen of the scene-painter’s art, representing a quad- 
rangle in the Louvre, where D’Artagnan makes the 
acquaintance of Athos, Aramis and Parthos, also that 
of M. de Tréville, the captain of the musketeers. The 
last is played by Mr. Stevens, who makes up at least 
twenty years older than he was supposed to be at the 
time. He and the King had been boys together, and 
as the story opens in 1625 the King, to be accurate, 
was twenty-four years old. The feature of this tableau 
is, as I have said, the fight with the Cardinal’s guard. 
The fights, it may be remarked, were arranged ‘‘ under 
the direction of Captain Hutton,” and as far as 
their archeological accuracy is concerned, there 
is no more to be said. But I wonder if Captain 
Hutton found this fight effective. The combatants 
were arranged end on to the audience, which, I submit, 
isa mistake. There is no reality about a stage sword- 
thrust seen from this point of view. I can only recall 
two good stage duels in the whole course of my 
experience—Sir Henry Irving’s in the ‘‘ Corsican 
Brothers” and the burlesque version of the same 
given by Miss Nellie Farren and Mr. Royce at the 
Gaiety. The latter, when stripped of the extravagance, 
no doubt very funny in its way, was fought with 
vigorous spirit and, I suspect, a truth which I have 
found lacking in more serious stage encounters. Who 
has ever seen the duel in ‘‘ Hamlet,” on which so much 
depends, satisfactorily presented? This sort of thing 
is really better done in France. The next scene, which 
takes place in Milady’s lodgings, is in every way the 
most important of the whole series of tableaux. It 
affords Mr. Tree his one chance throughout the entire 
piece of showing those qualities which have earned him 
the high place he deservedly holds in his profession. 
Since the death of Mr. Terriss there is no actor on the 
stage who wears the fashions of a bygone age with 
greater ease and distinction as Mr. Tree. In this 
case he appears in a very handsome and carefully con- 
sidered suit of yellow and blue, and, were it not for his 
stature, his appearance might be said to suggest the 
character he is playing with some approach to vraisem- 
blance—his physique is against him all through the 
part. The dramatic incident of the discovery of the 
fleur de lis branded on Milady’s shoulder is done full 
justice to; the love-making is excellent. Mrs. Brown- 
Potter is quite admirable here, and Mr. Grundy avoided 
wounding the susceptibilities of the young lady in the 
dress-circle with much skill. But the playwright’s 
great coup is reserved for the ninth tableau, when 
D’Artagnan returns with his companions bearing the 
diamonds which the Queen had given to Buckingham, 
and must wear at the Ball if she is to preserve her re- 
putation with the King. The time is rapidly running 
out when the clatter of horses is heard on the pave- 
ment outside the palace, drawing nearer and nearer. 
Finally, the musketeers burst into the room, travel- 
stained and exhausted, just in the nick of time. I 
cannot admire the way the thing is done. The 
musketeers strike attitudes in the manner of comic-opera 
brigands or pantomimists ; but this is not Mr. Grundy’s 
fault. The effect of the ‘‘noise outside” has never 
been used to better purpose. I have little space to 
speak of the other performers. The Richelieu of Mr. 
McLeay was a creditable piece of work, on the sound 
lines of a good stage convention. He wore his mag- 
nificent dress well, and the great exit after his disgrace 
was the finest pictorial effect in the piece. His in- 
trusion, disguised as a friar, in the second tableau was 
a most unnecessary error of taste, of which Mr. Grundy 
should be heartily ashamed. Mrs. Tree looked charm- 
ing as Anne of Austria. But it is melancholy to think 
that an actress possessing such remarkable talents for 
comedy should be fated to waste so much time in parts 
of this description. Miss Mabel Love as her attendant 
gave evidence of careful drilling. Clearly she felt 
some surprise at finding herself on the boards of Her 
Majesty’s—a surprise which the audience probably 
shared. It is necessary to remind Mr. Herbert Ross 
that he is cast for the character of Louis XIII., not 
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Agag; he should reconsider his interpretation of the 
part with least possible delay. Mr. Waller, who was 
an almost ideal Husband and a noble Roman of singular 
merit, is quite unacceptable as an English nobleman. If 
the part was short, the character and appearance of the 
Duke of Buckingham is of some importance. It would 
have been worth Mr. Waller’s while to make a short 
pilgrimage to Hampton Court. There, on looking 
either at the group by Hendhurst, or the other por- 
trait, he would have seen that the Duke wore a beard. 
He should have dressed very handsomely in the height 
of fashion, at the same time with simplicity becoming a 
nobleman, travelling incognito, who could not forget 
that he was one of the handsomest men of his time. 

In this connexion I may observe that of late years 
there has been an ever-growing tendency on the part of 
Our actors and actresses to subject themselves to 
gesthetic laws never intended for them. The delicacy 
of colour which goes to make the harmony of a picture 
renders the stage colourless. An intrinsically beautiful 
blue, chosen at Peter Robinson’s by a lady of taste, 
will become a pale and insignificant piece of drapery 
when seen from the stalls. Had Mrs. Brown-Potter 
but looked at the exquisite portrait of Héléne Fourmont 
at Dulwich she would, with her quite exceptional taste, 
have had an admirable model for her déshadille. 
Vandyck would have stood her in good stead in correcting 
the designs for her full costume. The fact seems to be 
that, while our actors are content to dress with some 
degree of accuracy, our actresses are free to wander too 
far from the doors of Paquin or Worth. Better things 
might at least be expected from Mrs. Tree. At the 
period of the piece Anne of Austria was living in com- 
parative retirement under a load of suspicion; except 
at the Ball she should have appeared in the hand- 
Some sombre garments of which Rubens and Van- 
dyck’s pictures afford so many examples. Such hats as 
Mrs. Tree wears on her first appearance would have been 
more suitable to the character of Madame de Chevreuse 
or Madame d’Aiguillen than the proudqueen. Had she 
elected to model her appearance on one of the many 
of Henrietta Maria in our English galleries the effect 
would have been convincing as well as charming. In 
an historical play as plays are now put on the stage, 
attention to these matters seems to be a necessity, 
otherwise we get dangerously near the realm of 
pantomine. Half of the success which Mr. Pinero’s 
“Trelawny of the Wells” met with was due to the 
hoops that were nightly bowled over the stage of the 
Court Theatre. R. 


THE CHAOS OF OUR EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
I. 


“TSE insular pride and narrow-minded obstinacy of 
Englishmen have led to a state of national back- 
wardness which does not find its parallel in any other 
civilised quarter of the globe. For generations the 
people of this country have been brought up in the 
absurd notion that an Englishman can beat half-a-dozen 
foreigners ; and wilful blindness to the immense 
industrial strides which have been made by our competi- 
tors abroad, who are leaving us far behind, has brought 
us face to face with a state of such complete national 
chaos, as regards the instruction of our population, that 
our very existence as a great and prosperous community 
is threatened with extinction. The dense ignorance of 
the masses of our population destroys all chance of the 
pressure of an enlightened public opinion, without which 
little attempt is made on the part of governments to 
remedy abuses in this country. But the selfish, and by 
no means disinterested, indifference of the administrative 
classes must by some means be roused into energetic 
action ; and those patriotic individuals who have some 
concern for the prestige of the English nation and the 
future welfare of posterity must lose no opportunity of 
forcing upon responsible ministers and the public mind the 
urgent necessity of immediate reform in our educational 
stem. A huge waste of public money is involved by 

e absurdities of an organization which sets a variety 
of educational authorities in open conflict and competi- 
tion throughout the country, and which does not even 
ucceed, owing to inherent defects and the lax adminis- 
tion of the law, in providing the children of the 
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working-classes with a solid foundation of elementary 
knowledge. If large sums are annually contributed by 
the exchequer for the maintenance of efficient schools 
throughout the country, taxpayers ought to insist upon 
the establishment of such a system of distribution and 
control that the object of this vast expenditure is in 
some way realised. At present the greater part of our 
outlay is wasted. 

A brief review of the legislation which has been 
passed for the furtherance of education will be useful in 
indicating exactly what has been accomplished in that 
direction, and how much has to be undone, and how 
much more remains to be done before any satis- 
factory results are even within measurable distance 
of attainment. By the Act of 1870, School Boards were 
created, to which were assigned specific spheres of 
influence. The necessity of prescribing school areas 
becomes apparent when it is remembered that county 
government was not then in existence; but the con- 
stitution of parishes as school districts was a fatal and 
idiotic blunder, which is exemplified in the fact that 
in many poor districts the election and administrative 
charges alone swallow up the greater part of the sum 
levied for education out of the rates. The Act made, 
moreover, no provision whatever for the supply of any- 
thing more than elementary education. For nine- 
teen years this state of affairs remained unremedied; 
although in certain enlightened centres, such as 
Bradford and Birmingham, higher grade _ schools 
were supplied by the School Boards without legal 
authority, in response to the ratepayers’ demands 
for superior education. At last, in 1889, an Act was 
passed, entitled the Technical Instruction Act, by which 
technical and scientific instruction could be provided by 
the County, and Urban District, Councils and by the 
Municipal Authorities of towns. Power was given them 
to levy a rate, not exceeding one penny in the pound, 
for this purpese. But, in most cases, the objec- 
tion of the ratepayers to this additional rate has 
rendered the Act a dead letter. An important event 
happened in 1890, when a surplus sum of three-quarters 
of a million was handed over, by Act of Parliament, to 
the County Councils and the Councils of County 
Boroughs with power to spend it, if they wished, in 
technical instruction. Had there been anything like a 
reasonable system of distribution a great deal might 
have been accomplished in the interests of higher 
education. But all was chaos; and the gift of this 
munificent sum of money only created a state of con- 
fusion worse confounded. Since the passing of the 
Act, bitter and acrimonious quarrels between conflicting 
authorities have been continuous, to the detriment of 
educational progress. The Municipal Councils of towns 
which are not County Boroughs can only receive grants 
of this money from the County Councils, although they 
have power to levy rates for technical schools ; and the 
disputes accruing from this anomalous state of affairs 
are of incessant occurrence. But the most violent 
opposition to this unlucky arrangement proceeds from 
the School Boards, who are jealous of the powers which 
have been conferred on rival bodies. They claim that 
the ‘‘ Drink money,” as it is termed, should have been 
given to them; and their attitude is so uncompromising 
on this vital matter, that they have absolutely refused 
to come toterms. A very simple scheme was suggested 
by the Vice-President last year, when he proposed that 


the Town Councils and School Boards should form’ 


joint-committees for the purpose of carrying out higher 
education in their districts, and that the Parliamentary 
grant for science and art instruction should be handed 
over to them for distribution. But the School Boards. 
have opposed this suggestion with the utmost violence, 
declaring, most absurdly, the Vice-President’s action 
to be illegal; as if any illegal use of money voted by 
Parliament would not be at once put a stop to by the 
Controller and Auditor General. One cannot help 
inferring that the School Boards wish to play in educa- 
tional matters the same réle played formerly by the 
Jesuits in public affairs, and that they do not mind 
damaging the cause of higher education, provided they 
can get all the power into their own hands. 

It was not until 1891 that the blessings of free 
education were conferred upon the people of this 
country, the cost being borne by the Central Govern- 
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ment. But this measure was conceived with such 
blundering fatuity that its principal effect was to 
kill the Voluntary schools in the great manufacturing 
towns by practically preventing the charging of fees. 
Having, in their ignorance, commenced the ruin of the 
Voluntary schools in 1891, the Conservative Govern- 
ment gave them the coup de grice in 1897. The only 


effect of the legislation intended for their deliverance 


has been that in towns the Voluntary schools are ab- 
golytely inefficient, and that in the country the grants 
in aid are simply taking the place of local subscriptions. 
That is all which the legislative efforts of more than 
a quarter of a century have been able to accomplish for 
elementary and secondary education. For the latter 
nothing has been attempted beyond the grant of the 
surplus sum out of the Exchequer, unless by any stretch 
of the imagination the Duke of Devonshire’s Bill of 
1898 could be construed into making a step in that 
direction. With this sham reform we have already 
dealt at length on a former occasion ; suffice it, there- 
fore, if we repeat that the Bill, far from promoting 
secondary or any other kind of education, will effect 
nothing beyond a change of names and the shifting of 
unimportant responsibilities from one set of officials to 
another. 

An organized system of higher education does not 

exist at all in this country. There are an indef.nite 
number of private schools; but no statistics are avail- 
able, either as to the schools themselves or the number 
of scholars who attend them; while, as regards their 
efficiency, it can only be gathered from hearsay that 
some are good and others very bad. Of grammar schools 
and endowed schools there are between five and six 
hundred, educating about 70,000 scholars. These 
schools are overlapped by higher grade schools 
instituted by the School Board, Municipal, and other 
educational authorities to an extent that involves a 
shameful waste of money. These rival authorities 
‘compete with each other, cutting each other’s throats, 
and damaging in every possible way the local develop- 
ment of higher education. In some laudable instances, 
City Councils and School Boards have arranged a 
joint scheme by which the subjects taught in rival 
institutions have been regulated so as to prevent 
clashing. But it is only in towns like Manchester or 
Sheffield that so much common-sense is to be found 
among the local authorities ; and there are cities like 
Bristol and Brighton where the rival authorities 
are at open war. What is severely needed is a 
practical system of State organization. Without 
that, the selfish ambitions of individuals will lead to 
‘friction and rivalry either for the mere satisfaction of 
personal aggrandisement, or, as in the case of the 
School Boards, with the concerted policy of obtaining 
exclusive power. 

This chaotic disorganization is not even the most 
pressing evil from which the cause of educational pro- 
gress suffers. The case of the Evening Continuation 
Schools reveals the utter rottenness and futility of our 
entire national system. The whole scheme of these 
evening classes is destroyed by the state of ignorance 
in which children leave the elementary schools. The 
multifarious causes of this general inefficiency must be 
dealt with in another article ; but its effect upon higher 
education is disastrous. These Continuation schools 
are in many cases nothing more than schools in which 
elementary subjects are properly taught. The statistics 
given in the report of Mr. Brewer, the inspector of the 
Blackburn District, furnish astonishing evidence of the 
fact just adduced. Out of 116 Continuation Schools 
visited by him in 1897, there were only four in which 
elementary subjects were not taught ; in twenty-six, 
only one subject was taught in addition to the elemen- 
tary instruction; and in thirteen schools elementary 
subjects alone were taught. ‘‘I doubt,” he said, 
“‘ whether more than one-fourth, or at the outside one- 
third, of these rightly deserve the title of ‘ Continuation’ 
Schools.” 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the promoters 
of higher education in this country are absolutely 
at sixes and sevens, and that no such thing exists as 
any sort or kind of organization. The opposition of 
the ratepayers in some localities, the rivalries and quarrels 
ef the educational authorities in others, are in them- 
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selves absolute bars to progress. Until some plan has 
been carried into effect by which powers are conferred 
upon authorities presiding over large areas to aid and 
co-ordinate the primary and secondary schools within 
their jurisdiction, no advance is likely to be made. But 
before any effectual help can be given to higher educa- 
tion, the whole scheme of elementary instruction, which 
is in a far more deplorable state of inefficiency, must be 
completely revolutionised. 


GORDON IN CHINA.—I. 
WITH SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


WE are enabled to give below the text of some 

hitherto unpublished letters written by General 
Gordon during the time when, at the age of thirty, as 
simple Major of Engineers lent to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, he was engaged in crushing a rebellion that had 
for over a dozen years exhausted and defeated all the 
efforts of the Chinese Government and armies. The 
Taeping rebellion, after simmering for years among the 
Southern Chinese in the form of discontent with the 
Manchu dynasty, finally broke out in Kwang-si in 1850 
and steadily spread, till the greater part of inland China 
south of the Yangtse was lost to the Peking Govern- 
ment. The fact that China was, during the later fifties, 
in almost constant conflict with England and France 
naturally did not mend matters, but after the peace of 
1860 the Western Governments lent what assistance 
they could to Peking in its struggle with the South. 
Still matters underwent little improvement, Chinese 
incapacity and corruption following their usual course, 
till in 1863 the English representatives in Shanghai 
took steps to urge final measures. Major Gordon was 
induced to enter the China service and a specially 
organized army was placed under his control. 

Gordon was, as is well known, horrified at the mingled 
ferocity and incapacity of the viceroys and generals 
with whom he had to work; indeed, the excesses com- 
mitted by his Chinese coadjutors at one period very 
nearly ended in his final retirement. The conduct of the 
troops under their Chinese leaders was a source of daily 
irritation to Gordon, who, however, in the earlier stages 
of the operations was inclined to condone what he could 
not remedy, foreseeing that constant bickering with men 
to whom ordinary humanity in warfare was a contradic- 
tion in terms could end in no satisfactory result. He 
was, however, always calling the attention of the 
Chinese Generals, in forcible yet quiet language, to 
acts which seemed of more than usual ferocity. 
The operations around the Sungkiang district were 
in particular fruitful with atrocious  barbarities. 
The Chinese were not only at two with him in the 
management of the campaign, but likewise in their 
provision for it. Supplies were daily needed, and daily 
were not forthcoming, money was wanted and the 
accounts at the Chinese headquarters were so abominably 
kept that it was never known what funds there were in 
hand. 

Gordon was, of course, no Chinese scholar; didn’t 
speak the language even; but had a keen comprehension 
of the Oriental character, and some singularly able 
Englishmen, conversant with both the language and the 
peculiarities of the Chinese, to assist him. In respect 
of the latter point, it is a fact often overlooked that 
Gordon, able as he was, could not have succeeded and 
earned his well-merited reputation in China without these 
capable advisers. One of those lieutenants who was 
more particularly of the greatest assistance was the 
late Sir Chaloner Alabaster, K.C.M.G., once Consul- 
General in China, and a personal friend of Gordon’s, 
to whom these letters were addressed—the position 
being that Gordon was with his forces operating while 
Mr. Alabaster was with the Fuhtai (or Governor) in 
the provincial capital keeping the civil officials in a 
good frame of mind and acting generally as a tonic. 


Letter I, 
** 28 March, 1863. 
‘*My pear A——, Will you inform the Fuhtai that 
I am very sorry that the excesses, which I daresay he 
may have heard of, have been committed, but that this 
will not interfere with my relieving Changow. The 
men will embark on arrival of the steamers. The arms 
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will go up with the ‘ Zingari,’ with directions to J—— 
to hold on till I come up, and not to undertake any- 
thing till I come up, which will be on Wednesday, I 
hope. 

ny wish you to tell Fuhtai I am horrified at the 
outrages, and I will put them down. Ido not know 
the ins and outs of the case, but I think B——, my 
officer, and Li are somewhat to blame. The Fuhtai 
may rely on this (D.V.), that I will get the force under 
command, that it shall not be anti-Chinese, and that it 
shall be worth its money. 

‘*1, however, would recommend the men going on 
this expedition and the others being paid before they 
leave ; not that they deserve it, but because we want 
Changsu relieved. I am determined to make them 
smart for this, but now Changsu is threatened it is 
necessary to cajole them. The Fuhtai need not think I 
will look over this. If possible, get the pay sent up in 
steamer ‘ Kiangon’ before end of the month, and thus I 
will be able to get the men paid before I leave; and 
I hope to be able to get the payment over before the 
steamer arrives from Fushan. The Fuhtai must not 
think that I will look over this. —Yours truly, 

(Signed) G. GORDON. 

**P.S.—Send money for Fushan Expedition to 
Fushan with me. I will answer for the money. 
Remind the Fuhtai about the rations. I go up (when 
H comes) with the troops to Fushan.” 


The force under Gordon’s command was a mere 
rabble—undisciplined and explosive, and with this 
material he was expected in an instant, as by some 
miracle, to create a perfect fighting machine. Urgent 
requisitions for reliable trained men were repeatedly 
made to him, so that his work was practically endless. 
All this with resources slowly dragged from the Chinese 
treasuries. 

Letter II. 
** 29 March, 1863. 

‘““My pear A——, The Zingari left this last night : 
everything is quiet and likely to remain so. The 
steamers ought to be back on Wednesday, and if the men 
are paid before that they can start at once. Please tell 
the Fuhtai that it would’be as well to tell the Mandarins 
here that it will be necessary for them to avoid (tem- 
porarily till I get the force into better order) taking out 
the men from the ranks. If they really want a man, or 
rather if the Fuhtai wants a man, I will be ready to give 
him every assistance, but I would rather he would defer 
this for the present. I am very anxious to get the force 
paid before I leave for Fushan, and want the money 
sent to the troops up there. 

** You may repeat to Fuhtai that if I cannot give him 
a disciplined force, I will disband the present force so 
that it shall give no trouble.—Yours truly, 


(Signed) G. Gordon. 
‘*P.S.—Will you send the enclosed requisition to 
W——- when Fuhtai approves? Please send samples at 


same time. 
**P.S.—Will you ask Fuhtai if he can give me a 
joss-house in Shanghai for stores?” 


Requisitions for some of his trained men and a kind 
of semi-reliance on his measures were combined with 
frequent interference with the administration of the 
force, and an inner belief that the General acted from 
interested motives. Thus in a letter dated two days 
later than the foregoing : 


Letter III. 


““My pear A——, Kah has arrived with part of the 
coin. 

**T would like to defer deciding on the purchase of 
Kinchow till I return from Fushan, as I think the Hyson 
would be rather a loss, and as yet I am not quite au fait 
about the force. Will you tell the Fuhtai that I will 
stop the practice at the Buttresses, and will get the 
force in good order (D.V.) very shortly. The Fuhtai 
may depend on my carrying out his orders, but ‘he must 
remember that I am just at this moment very difficultly 
placed ; my first endeavour must be to get the officers in 
order, anc then will get the men. If I try both at once 
I shal! fail, as they—officers and men—would combine 
agains' me; and though the complete dissolution of 
the force would not be difficult, yet it is just now re- 
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quired to relieve Hangshu. I must be allowed a little 
law, but if, at the end of, say, two months, I have not 
reduced the force to order, I will either recommend its 
dissolution or some very stringent measures being 
taken. Just now it would not do, as he wants. their 
services for Hangshu. I will write to Wade to-night 
about the matter. Iam perfectly willing to be vespon- 
sible to Fuhtai for payment, but J or D » or 
some one known to the officials, must name the ac- 
countant to pay the men. If this is not practicable, he 
can do what he likes. I will write again to-night. I 
expect steamer to-morrow. A———, the bearer of this 
note, will take charge of rations if the Fuhtai has them 
ready. Before my return please see to the rations for 
1200 men for 10 days being sent to this place for opera- 
tions against rebels. S has become commandant 
of Sungkiang during my absence ; he will keep things. 
quiet, but I hope he will not kick up a row. I have told 
S—— to write to you; I do not yet see any necessity 
of your coming up. All I ask of Fuhtai is to believe 
me disinterested for a month or so, in spite of what he 
may hear.—Yours truly and obliged, 
(Signed) G. GorDON.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


TWO TURNERIANS. 


WHERE Turner ended was hardly the place for a: 
school to begin. That extravagant holocaust 
into which mountains, forests, cities, navies, inflamed 
oceans, and painting itself were cast, that last despairing 
sacrifice of the sun-worshipper, was no model for the 
beginner’s modest flame. And the meteoric close of his. 
career eclipsed its quieter periods. The enormous scope 
of his production, its volume, its progression up to the: 
last when all took fire, and the fascination of the blaze- 
left a kind of exhaustion over all that he had under- 
taken. The field seemed to be reaped, the vein worked 
out, the inspiration spent. Nineteen thousand of the 
master’s sketches and studies were piously laid up in 
the National Gallery, and seemed beyond seedbearing. 
Painters wandered off to cool their eyes with the grey 
and green of Constable, or seized on any kind of 
painting that pretended to do without composition, till. 
artlessness culminated in the landscape of Millais and 
his followers. This kind of eclipse or fallow is inevit- 
able whenever an art appears to have become fully ripe 
in the last man’s hands. An artist must be able to 
persuade himself either that he is carrying to completion. 
something begun by his forerunner, or that it is his to: 
denounce the fraud of his predecessor and to discover 
afresh the secret of art. He may find it in another 
country, in a past century, or in his own head, but it. 
must appear to him a new or neglected gospel. A 
generation will pass by masterpieces with blind eyes as- 
if all the nerves that could respond to that stimulus 
were tired and asleep, and the day’s work. must be done 
by those left awake, and built of neglected. sensations. 

The literary appreciation of painting, obscures this. 
common occurrence, for the general admiration fre- 
quently reaches its climax at the time when the master 
is least of an active power for fresh production. His 
name becomes a household word and his doctrine: 
established in the books, while his school is deserted 
and the impressionable pupils have slipped away to 
attempt anything but what is expected of them. So it 
has been with Turner. Everybody has been admiring 
him, studying him, worshipping him, except the 
painter; this vast magazine of the landscape art has 
been as if it were not. 

I speak of painters who go with the tide, who take- 
the middle of the swim; there are always a few 
haunters of backwaters. Doubtless Turner has never 
been without witnesses. When we find a young man,. 
a man born late enough to pick up: with spirit and zest 
the dropped thread of the English drawings, we must 
not forget one artist who was before him—Sir Seymour 
Haden. It may be partly due to him that the man of 
whom I speak, Mr. Oliver Hall, has returned to the old 
field. However that may be, he finds it fruitful. 

Mr. Oliver Hall’s work has been familiar to visitors 
the Painter-Etchers’ exhibitions at for some years. His 
studies of trees have been among the best things there, 
but it is difficult to guess how far this may have made: 
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not so good as the lithographs. When they are ana- 
lysed into form and colour, the charm of drawing and 
arrangement is there, but the colour has been applied 
in rather a tentative way, in rubbings over mono- 
chrome preparations, so that it is either too thin and 
brown or else too transparently strong. Something, 
too, of the habit of left-out spaces persists from the 
black and white work. But there are passages of 
great tenderness in some of the skies, and Mr. Hall 
may yet master the oil medium ashe already has 
mastered the needle and the chalk. 

When 1 cali Mr. Oliver Hall a Turnerian I mean 
that he has reduced trees, clouds, the course of rivers 
and roads, the undulations of foreground, the ridges of 
hills and the towns perched upon them or nestled 
between them to Turner-like terms; preserving their 
natural accidental life, he yet discovers in them a suave or 
clear-out pattern. The parts of his design fit easily and 
gracefully together like the organs of a body within its 
skin, not like stones chopped into shape and fitted in a 
wall. His forms are not bald decorative symbols any 
more than they are clumsy copyings of bits. In designing 
a clump of trees he does not take over Turner’s final 
mannerism instead of using his eyes; he keeps the 
sharp note of nature in a branch that tumbles un- 
expectedly, or a trunk that crosses with stiff tonic effect 
the pliant lines of the others, but, sudden in its place, 
‘such a line will be found to have its responses in other 
parts of the composition. Throughout his tree-drawing 
there is that wary combination of rigid and flowing that 
‘is found in the tree draughtsmen, Titian and Turner. 
‘That is an example of what holds throughout ; there is 
always the real stuff for each feature, but so studied 
and commanded that they become the freely handled 
pieces in the whole graceful fabric ; the forms of clouds 
and uplands are such as no one could invent in their 
intricate life, but the uninventable has fallen under the 
eyes of an inventor, a maker’s mind follows along the 
matural lines on the pounce for a pattern. With all this 
that reminds us of Turner, of the deep cunning with 
which he hid his patterns in the forms of natural things, 
and wreathed them together with the emphasis he 
willed, Mr. Hall has worked on the same or like 
material, on Yorkshire moors and dales and picturesque 
‘riverside towns, and the result is that some of the 
‘pupil’s designs might hold their place in the Liber 
Studiorum, or, since they are lithographs, with the 
work of that other more abstract master of the school, 
Cotman. Take for examples a view of Ludlow, where 
a bridge, seen from above, crosses into the picture with 
a lovely inflection of old lines, a view of Eggleston 
Abbey, with the ruined walls shining out of rich foliage, 
or the tree compositions where a sensitive decision of the 
masses and employment of tone keeps the anatomy of 
the intricate forms lucid, and a rich counterpoint to the 
foliage is played in mounds and sprays of cloud. There 
is none of these fifty or sixty lithographs that is not 
worth looking at and possessing. 

A very different pupil of Turner is that veteran 
sketcher Mr. Brabazon, who fills the Goupil Gallery 
once more from his portfolios. He is the enthusiast 
who does dare to live in Turner’s last light, who keeps 
a traveller’s journal of colour all but disembodied. 
Here we have not the draughtsman who found master 
lines to express the swelling of a hillside, or the spring 
and droop of branches; we have structure suggested 
by splotches of light and shadow, by its colour-ghost. 
For once in a way appears an amateur with a gift, 
one who takes his pleasure unconstrained in a corner 
of the art, and who, among a host of notes and 
souvenirs almost too slight for any but the man who 
made them, catches every now and then; and conveys 
to us with the desperate technique of the moment the 
thing lasts, an Italian town transfigured by the evening 
flush and its strange attendant greys. While another 
would be marking out his ground plan, he tumbles up 
enough of a town and bay to note the rare essential 


fact upon, and often by his feverish snatch at the place. 


‘traps its image more convincingly than the man whose 


amethod of work is to draw all that he would not other- - 
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his name generally known. A collection of his recent 
lithographs and paintings is now on view at Messrs. 
Dowdeswells in Bond Street, and I hope everybody will 
gotosee them. The paintings, it should be said, are 
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wise notice. The present collection contains a number 
of pastels, the best of which are almost as good as the 
water colours. 

It is ill passing from the intensity of this art to the 
trade pictures of the Institute or British Artists. In 
the first section of wall at the former is some of the 
most tolerable work, including a dark, abstracted 
Peppercorn and pictures by Mr. J. S. Hill and Miss 
Fanner. In other galleries will be found some work by 
Fantin-Latour, and a piece by Mr. Watts, the exhibiting 
of which is a rather Ham-like proceeding. At the 
British Artists’, one is struck at the entrance by the 
collection of pen-and-ink drawings in Spain by Mr. 
Hamilton Jackson. Mr. Jackson usually appears as a 
claimant for the honours of ‘‘ imaginative” painting. 
Here we catch him with buildings put before him to make 
an image from, and he reveals himself as a careful, 
conscientious workman, with no spark of the designing 
impulse. Odd that a change of material can hide the 
truth about themselves from him and a hundred other 
painters! Mr. Holman Hunt is the eminent guest here, 
with a study for the Magdalen Tower picture. Between 
him and the young men of ‘ Pick-me-up,” so curiously 
associated here, may be found examples of every 
conceivable manner of painting; never in the history 
of the world was an exhibition so various: yet if they 
were set down with a pen-and-ink to show a castle in 
Spain on the spot, these gentlemen would all perhaps 
turn out to be Hamilton Jacksons. Even Sir Wyke 
Bayliss might change his spots. 

D. S. M. 


A PROFESSOR ON THE ART OF WRITING 
FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 


RCHESTRATION is a fascinating hobby. A pas- 
sion for it nearly—nearly, but not quite—turned 
Berlioz into a composer ; a liking for it as a pleasant 
winter evening pastime has led many harmless young men 
to imagine themselves original composers. Just as a 
child stands before a new box of water-colours, open- 
mouthed, enraptured, entranced, and then gets a bit of 
paper and doubles its joy at the sight of the gorgeous 
hues it can splash about, so the harmless young men, on 
learning something about the constituent instruments of 
the orchestra, also stand enraptured as they think of the 
possible colour combinations, and they get score paper, 
and they score away, and they are perfectly contented. 
Or perhaps they are not fully content—they want their 
childlike blotches of orchestral colour performed, and 
they are surprised, dismayed, hurt, to find the title of 
great composers refused them. They have forgotten 
that playing with the hobby of orchestration is not 
precisely practising an art; it has never occurred to 
them that combinations of colour—more or less acci- 
dental combinations—do not make a picture, that before 
a picture can be made a certain mastery of the 
pencil is, to say the least, advisable, not to mention 
the advantage of having something to express, and 
an instinct for the best mode of expressing it. I 
am thinking more particularly of certain young British 
composers who gave an orchestral concert or two 
a few years since and showed conclusively that it 
was the sight of the colour-box which tempted them to 
paint; but I might ask, Was Berlioz so very unlike 
them? It is true, Instrumentation was to him half a 
hobby and half an art, and he therefore achieved 
artistic results such as will never be achieved by our 
young Britishers; but take his marvellous Treatise, 
read any part you please, and you see the child and his 
colour-box. He thought so much about colour that it 
never occurred to him how little he had to express by 
means of colour; and now his music is looked at, not 
as one looks at a book, but as one looks at a kind of 
very superior set of draper’s patterns—the design and 
the meaning interest one infinitely less than the endless 
variety of colour-combinations and contrasts, often 
really beautiful combinations or contrasts. Save for 
these his music is mostly dull, arid, bald. He ended ‘his 
life an artistic failure, and this chiefly because music, 
or rather a certain side of music, was to him as much 
a hobby as an art. As for our young Britishers, I 
expect they will end their lives as Cathedral organists 
—perhaps even as College professors or principals. 
Apart from orchestration as a hobby, there is to 
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be considered the art of orchestration, a great art, 

rt of the greater art of writing for the noblest 
instrument yet invented, the orchestra. It is an art 
which is growing more complex and difficult day by 
day, as our orchestras increase in size and our music 
changes its character to express complex modern 
feeling. New instruments are being added, and the 
wood-wind is slowly disappearing behind great masses 
of strings and huge batteries of trumpets, horns, trom- 
bones and tubas. The only masters one may safely 
copy are Berlioz and Wagner, for their music is the 
only music which is played under something approach- 
‘ing the conditions that were in the composer’s mind 
when he wrote. The text-books quote instances of the 
proper use of the flute from Mozart, and when we go to 
~ hear Mozart played we find that the instances do not 
make the effect mentioned by the text-books. The reason 
is simple enough. Mozart intended two flutes to play 
against, say, ten or a dozen violins ; nowadays Mozart 
is played with two flutes against from thirty to sixty 
violins. The same is true of Haydn, Beethoven, Weber 
and Schubert. Of course, even when their music is 
played on the modern orchestra one may learn much 
from all of them. From Mozart, for example, one 
one may learn a thousand uses of the wood-wind—the 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons—or of the strings 
alone. But these are not the things most difficult to 
learn. ‘The inexperienced composer generally comes to 
utter grief—as we have all noted at the Crystal Palace 
again and again—when he tries to get a broad, rich 
mass of tone by means of strings combined with wood- 
wind. The scores of Wagner, Berlioz, Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky are far too complex for the beginner to 
tackle. To commence with a study of them is as 

foolish as to try working a quadratic equation before 

one has mastered simple division. Any one who hopes 
ever to score well must know thoroughly the possibilities 
and the limitations of the Mozart orchestra; and it is 
only from Mozart that one can learn them, Mozart, the 
most perfectly artistic master of the orchestra who has 
lived. Unfortunately, there are still other difficulties in 
the students’ way. Save in London little orchestral music 
can be heard. How to write for the chorus is a study that 
can be carried on all over England; our Choral Societies 
do enough of Handel and Mendelssohn—and even from 
Mendelssohn much can be learnt—to make that 
an easy matter. But, except in one or two of the 
larger cities, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky are never heard. And only a college 
professor believes that orchestration can be mastered 
by those who have never heard the orchestra. 

I seem to have proved almost more than I wanted to 
prove. I did not want to prove the impossibility of 
learning to write for the orchestra in England, only the 
immense difficulty of it. How, then, can that difficulty 
be overcome ? 

In the first place it is absolutely necessary to have a 
knowledge of every instrument, to know what can and 
what cannot be played on it, to know the peculiarities 
of its high notes, its low notes and its middle notes, 
and so on and so on. Now people who know few 
bandsmen or none find this knowledge much harder to 
win than might be imagined. Of course there are the 
text-books, but the text-books have a lamentable way of 
being wrong in matters of fact, and of giving along with 
their facts a great many erroneous and absurd opinions. 
The only one to be depended on until lately was Mr. 
Prout’s little handbook, published by Novello, and this 
has now been superseded by the same author’s ‘‘ The 
Orchestra” (published a few months ago by Messrs. 
Augener), which serves as the provocation of this 
article. Mr. Prout’s latest book is not a more advanced 
book than the old one: it includes nearly all the in- 
formation given in the old one, and it gives more on 
certain points. The first volume does not deal fully, 
however, with orchestral combinations, these being left 
for the second volume. To the first volume nothing 
but praise can be given. It tells the student precisely 
what a student wants to know about every instrument, 
and it gives endless well-chosen examples of the ways 
in which each instrument has been treated by the 
masters. 1 do not propose to analyse the book in 


detail ; for it deals only with the elements of orchestra, 


and an analysis of long division and the rule of three 
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would amuse neither myself nor my readers. I simply 
recommend every one to buy it. But there are one 
or two points in it which make me chortle con- 
gratulations to myself. For instance, Mr. Prout 
insists that, no matter what instrument you are 
writing for—though he applies his remarks specially 
to the horn—you must, above all, write vocally—“ If 
- a horn passage be difficult to sing, it will certainly 
be difficult to play, and, most probably, ineffective as 
well.” As every reader of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
knows, it is on the ground of ineffectiveness, or more 
accurately, inexpressiveness, that I always object to un- 
vocal writing ; but, of course, the false intonation that 
results is to me also an objection. Mr. Prout also will 
have nothing to do with that vile noise-generator, the 
cornet, beloved of Mr. Corder and other Academics. 
_When the student has mastered this book, his real 
difficulties begin. What he has to learn is the tone of 
every instrument; he must hear them all and test for 
himself all Mr. Prout’s dicta. In London that can be 
done at the Queen’s Hall, Richter and other orchestral 
concerts ; out of London it can scarcely be done at all; 
even in London it can only be done in intervals which 
an impatient man may find somewhat lengthy. But, at 
the beginning at least, a better plan even than attending 
concerts is to learn an instrument—the flute, viola, the 
big drum—and join an amateur orchestral society, if 
the conductor will take you in. You will make yourself 
a terror to your neighbours ; but then your neighbours 
are generally a terror to you, so it matters little. There 
you hear the separate instruments which produce the 
large mass of tone, you learn why a bassoon note is 
placed here, why the horns sustain a chord there—in 
fact you learn more in five hours than you would in 
five weeks spent in concert-going the essential, bottom 
principles of writing for a band. If an orchestral 
society is not available, and concerts are too sparse, 
I strongly recommend the music-hall and theatre. 
There are often excellent players in their bands, and 
one can get close beside them and hear what they do. 
But however much is learnt that way, it cannot be 
denied that the greatest difficulty of all is hearing your 
own masterpieces played. A teacher may take your 
achievement and tell you how well this will sound, and 
how badly that will sound; but one performance of it 
would reveal more than a lifetime of teaching. The 
best plan is, without doubt, to persuade Mr. Manns 
to play it; but then Mr. Manns cannot play every- 
body’s music. I don’t think a society of say thirty 
members pledged to assist in playing one another's 
works would be a success. Each member would pro- 
bably think every other member a conceited ass to 
want his music produced at all; and possibly each 
member would be right. So I retire gracefully without 
attempting to solve the conundrum. It is undoubtedly 
difficult to get one’s things tried; it is for a hundred 
reasons difficult to master the art of orchestration ; but 
in spite of all, people do learn both how and how not 
to do it. And any composer who has confidence enough 
in his own genius to go straight ahead will learn too. 
J. F. R. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


T HE Stock Exchange had quite made up its mind not 

to be happy until it got Lord Salisbury’s Mansion 
House speech. Yet on Thursday, after the Premier had 
spoken, it was just as far from being able to make up 
its mind whether to be happy or not. For Lord 
Salisbury, with a whole world listening anxiously to the 
words that fell from his lips, was in one of his most 
enigmatic moods, and City men, after pondering duly 
over his speech, could only come to the conclusion that 
although the crisis is for the moment past, another and 
still more violent crisis may be sprung upon us at any 
moment. Markets, therefore, opened dull on Thursday 
morning, but country operators were evidently more 
favourably impressed by the Premier’s speech than were 
Londoners, for country orders coming in through the 


‘day imparted a more cheerful tone to the markets, and 


the close showed in most departments a substantial 
improvement in prices. For the rest, the Settlement 


‘has occupied most of the “attention of Stock 


Exchange during the week. It has been completed 
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without difficulty, a great many improvements having 
been marked since the end of October carry-over, 
and in spite of the dearness of money, continuation 
rates have been moderate. The new account is of the 
dreaded nineteen-day order, and consequently no great 
activity is to be looked for during its course, unless 
there should be a decided easing off in the tension of 


the political situation. 


~The monetary position will undoubtedly act as a 
check to all speculative activity during the nineteen- 
day account. Although the position in London is easier 
and the rate for short loans shows a tendency to drop, 
anxious eyes are cast towards Berlin, where no 
amelioration is yet visible. The Berlin Bank rate has 
been raised to 5} per cent., and since even this has not 
had the desired effect on the rate of exchange it is not 
improbable that next week it will have to be put up to 
6 per cent. Consequently whilst outside rates for day- 
to-day loans have fallen to 2} to 3 per cent., three 
months’ paper can only be negotiated at from 3% to 3} 
per cent. No change was made on Thursday in the 
Bank Rate, which therefore remains at 4 per cent. The 
steps taken by the Bank of England to control the 
market have been completely effective, and it seems 
clear that so far as the Bank is concerned we are well 
prepared for any emergency. The usual weekly return 
showed a notable improvement in the position of the 
Bank of England. Gold has come in from abroad to 
the amount of £536,000, and the reserve has increased 
by £417,000, whilst the proportion of reserve to lia- 
bilities has improved from 49} to 53 per cent. The 
Bank has again been borrowing largely from the market, 
Government securities having fallen £355,000. Mone- 
tary and political reasons will probably check all 
speculative activity for some time to come. At present 
the speculative position open is of very small extent, 
and it is well that this should be the case. If any serious 
trouble should arise either in the Far East or in Africa, 
the effect on the different markets will therefore be 
moderate, and it is comforting to know that just as the 
nation is well prepared to face the future, so also the 
Stock Markets can afford to await developments with 
equanimity. 


Net YieELp oF Home RaiLtway STOCKS. 
ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Company. Dividends Price Yield p.c. 

1897-8. 9 Nov. 5s ad 

Great Northern “A” ...... 4 1 8 
_ Brighton Deferred............ 3.18 7 
Midland Deferred ......... 873...... 3 16 11 
Great Northern Deferred... 24 ...... 55 3 16 2 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... 105}... 313 8 
North Eastern GE 312 4 
North Western 198}...... 3 10 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 5} ...... 3 9 8 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3 8 
South Western Deferred ... 3 ..... 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 120}...... 3 6 4 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%5...... 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... 
Metropolitan ...... ..... EBS 3.0 0 
Midland Preferred ............ ‘ “at a 219 2 
Great Eastern............. 218 11 
Great Central Preferred ... 14 ...... 

Scotcu RaiLways. 
Dividends, Price Yield p.c 
Company. 1897-8. 9 Nov 
Glasgow & S. West. Def... 23 Ge 3S 
Great Northern ............... 3 86 315 7 
North British Preference ... 3. Sf... 37 7 
Glasgow & S. West. Pref.. 24 ... 82 3 O11 
North British Ordinary...... ses det 290 
1} 66 117 7 
IrtsH RAILWays, 

Dividends. Price Yield p.c.. 

Sia Company. 1897-8. 9 Nov. 4s 
Great South. and West. ... 141 .. 316 2 


Great Northern 
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The settlement in Home Rails showed in many cases 
substantial improvements in prices. The preceding 
carry-over had borne the full brunt of the Fashoda 
crisis, and making-up prices were about the worst of 
the account. On Wednesday, however, the decision of 
the French Government to evacuate Fashoda had had 
its effect. The biggest improvements were in Great 
Eastern, Midland Deferred, and Caledonian Ordinary, 
all of which rose 4 points. Chatham and Dover Second 
Preference and South Eastern Deferred rose 3, Great 
Northern Deferred and London and North Western 
2}, and most of the rest from 14 to 2}. No fails of any 
importance were marked. The improvements empha- 
sise sufficiently the wisdom of the advice we gave to 
investors a short time ago to buy home railway stocks 
at the depressed quotations then prevailing. With the 
exception of certain excellent traffic returns for the 
week, there are no matters of importance to chronicle 
with regard to Home Railway affairs. The London 
and North Western is this week at the top of the list 
with an increase in traffic receipts of £11,206, and the 
North Eastern follows with an increase of £9227. 
The rest of the Companies all seem to have done well, 
and the Great Western, with an increase of 45870, as 
against an increase for the corresponding week of last 
year of £2540, shows that it is beginning to recover 
some of the ground lost during the coal strike in South 
Wales. 


The American Elections have, no doubt, prevented 
many American Rails from reccvering the whole of the 
losses marked at the end-October Settlement, but 
the making-up prices on Wednesday discovered nume- 
rous significant improvements. Louisvilles, for instance, 
to which we called attention some weeks ago, have 
suddenly come into favour, and have risen 6 points. 
Milwaukees are up 44, and Denver Preferred 43. Not 
a single fall is marked in the whole list, and on Thursday, 
owing to the Republican successes in the elections, the 
improvements were not only well maintained, but ad- 
vanced still further. It would seem as if American 
securities were about to experience another spell of 
activity. The improved prospects of trade in the United 
States have given rise to the belief that many of the 
lines which have paid no dividends for years will soon 
be again upon a paying basis. They would have 
reached this happy stage long ago, no doubt, had they 
been managed in the interests of the shareholders 
instead of in those of the ‘‘ bosses.” 


Atchison Preferred rose 3} points during the past 
account, and on Thursday improved again 1} to 39}. 
The highest point previously reached by this stock 
during the present year was 33}, and the movement 
indicates an important advance in the position of the 
Company. We have reason to believe that the full 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the Preferred stock will be 
paid at the end of the present financial year, and, if this 
is the case, it provides an explanation of the recent per- 
sistent buying of the stock, and will, moreover, justify 
a much greater increase in the price than has hitherto 
taken place. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
railway is the most important of the lines in the 
Western States of America, and will henceforward be 
still more important, since it has recently, by the pur- 
chase of the San Francisco and Joaquin Valley railway, 
obtained an independent entrance into San Francisco. 
The advance of the Atchison system is, in fact, a stage 
in the struggle against the supreme control over the 
Southern and Western lines hitherto exercised by the 
great American railway ‘‘ boss,” Mr. Huntington—a 
struggle in which the next victory for the shareholders 
should be the liberation of the Central Pacific from his 
fatal control. The Atchison system consists, in all, of 
some 7000 miles of railroad, and has a total nominal 
capital of £82,000,000. With Chicago as its metro- 
polis, it has an enormous carrying trade in wheat and 
corn, cattle, fruit and cotton ; and the excellent results 
achieved last year, together with the brilliant trade 
prospects of the States at the present time, are in 
themselves a sufficient reason for the recent improve- 
ment in the value of the Company’s shares. 


- But since the reorganization of the Company in 1895, 
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carried out by Messrs. Baring Brothers, its position 
has been enormously improved. In 1896~7 alone, more 
than half a million sterling was expended out of revenue 
on the improvement of the system, a step which was 
made possible by the very large increase in the gross 
receipts of the Company during that year. Further 
sums have been expended during the present year, but 
the extraordinary betterment expenditure is, we believe, 
now practically at an end, and the benefit will be reaped 
in an important diminution in the working costs of the 
system. During the year ending 31 August, 1898, 
working costs on the Atchison system averaged 76 
per cent. of the gross receipts; whereas the Union 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific lines are able to work 
at about 59 and 53 per cent. respectively. There is no 
doubt that after its large outlay on improvements, the 
Atchison Company will be able, if not to reduce its 
costs to the figures of the other two Companies, at least 
to reduce very considerably its expenditure. In the 
year ending 30 June last, the net profit earned by the 
system amounted to $10,890,000. After paying all 
charges, there remained $3,890,000, of which $2,053,000 
were absorbed by the dividend on the Adjustment 
Bonds, leaving a surplus of $1,847,000. This is already 
equivalent to 1 per cent. on the Preferred Stock, and 
with a reduction in working expenditure and the 
improved traffic receipts which will result when the 
wheat which is now being held back by the farmers 
is sent East, it seems certain that the full dividend upon 
the Preferred stock will be earned, and there is every 
probability that when once it has been paid it will be 
steadily maintained. In this case, of course, the stock 
at 39} is still remarkably cheap, and offers an oppor- 
tunity of making a large profit. 


It is worth while at this early date to call attention to 
the recent registration of the New St. Helens and District 
Tramways Company, Limited, a company which will 
go quite beyond the limitations of mere street tram-car 
traffic. The line is to be aconnecting link placing Liver- 
pool in direct tramway communication with two large and 
populous towns hitherto approachable only by rail. St. 
Helens is well known as an industrial centre, and 
Prescot was once a busy place famous for its manu- 
facture of the best English watch movements in the 
days when Waterburys were unknown. These two 
places have for some years been connected by a steam 
tramway, which the new Company will acquire and con- 
nect with the Liverpool Corporation tramways system by 
laying about three miles of new line along the broad 
country road which forms one end of the great coach 
route of the past between Manchester and Liverpool. 
If it is proposed to utilise the new line not merely for 
passenger traffic, but also as a light railway for the 
carriage of agricultural produce during certain hours, 
its possibilities as an investment will be vastly improved. 
There seems, indeed, no reason why, if this line proves 
successful as a commercial undertaking, it should not 
be ultimately carried right through to Manchester with 
satisfactory results. The significance of the under- 
taking is, in fact, that it marks the practical beginning 
of an attempt to knit together the extensive tramway 
systems of the large and contiguous towns of Lanca- 
shire into one system. The prospectus of the Company 
will, doubtless, be before the public shortly, and the 
prospects of financial success can then be better esti- 
mated. The undertaking is, we believe, in very capable 
hands. 


Industrial securities have assumed a more cheerfu 
aspect, this market having apparently taken a more 
hopeful view of the political situation. With the ex- 
ception of the méeting of the Pekin Syndicate, little of 
interest has happened. But the letter from Li Hung 
Chang to the Syndicate is decidedly interesting. It is 
clearly quite an error to suppose that the former Viceroy 
is anti-English. He assures Lord Rothschild that if 
there is one thing more than another that he holds next 
his heart, it is the interest of the Pekin Syndicate. 

iis is good news for the Syndicate, but we suspect 
that what Li Hung really holds next his heart is not so 
much the interest of, as his interest in, the undertaking. 
We wonder how much ‘it is. Anyhow, the concessions 
the Syndicate lias obtained are now all the more valu- 
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able, and the result of the meeting, with the favourable 
statements made to the shareholders, should send 
the shares higher. They have fallen away a good deal 
since the little boom in them a short time ago. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 

. 1897. i r cent. 

Do. Deferred............ 5 8 oo 
Linotype Deferred (45) 9 7 
Mazawattee Tea ......... w 16 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... TZ eee 2 oe § 823 
National Telephone(£5) ... SE 8 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6... 5 oe § @ SE 
Holborn & Frascati...... s0(*) ... I - § 6 8 
Harvod’s Stores ......... BO 4 
Bryant & May (45) ... 174 «.. 18 o- 4 15 10 
Eley Brothers (410) ... 175 37 414 7 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 8 ... 345. — 
Jones & Higgins ......... of ... 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... oe 4 8 2 
J. & P. Coats (#10) ... 30 68 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The Report of the Beeston Brewery Company, to be 
submitted to the third ordinary meeting of shareholders 
on Monday next, shows a very satisfactory result of the 
past year’s working. The sales have again increased 
during the twelve months, and a net profit has been 
earned of £32,196. Out of this, after paying all 
charges and the interest on the 54 per cent. Preference 
stock, a dividend of 6 per cent. is paid on the Ordinary 
shares, leaving a balance forward of £1286. The 
Ordinary shares of the Company, of the nominal value 
of £5, are quoted at only 44, and in view of the ex- 
cellent results achieved, if any of them can be picked 
up at that price they are worth buying as an invest- 
ment. 


Many attempts have been made to establish a satis- 
factory process for the manufacture of white lead which 
shall not be so deadly to the workers who produce it as 
is the present usual process, but none of them have 
so far been wholly successful. We hear, however, that 
a new precipitation process, invented by Mr. J. S. 
MacArthur, well known in connexion with the cyanide 
process of gold-extraction, is about to be put into 
commercial operation on a large scale. Mr. MacArthur’s 
invention has already been fully tested, and the basic 
carbonate of lead produced by the process is said to be 
not only equal but superior to that produced by the 
old process of corrosion. It is well known that the 
employment of women in connexion with the production 
of white lead by the corrosion method has been pro- 
hibited. Mr. MacArthur’s process is, however, said to 
be absolutely harmless, inasmuch as the materials 
require no handling, the process being automatic and 
simple. Moreover, the new process is a continuous 
operation occupying only three or four hours instead of the 
many days required by the corrosion process. The cost of 
production will therefore be materially lowered. For both 
painting and pottery purposes, the white lead produced 
is claimed to be equal to the best in the market. A 
syndicate, under the title of the British White Lead 
Company, has been privately formed to exploit the 
invention commercially, and when it has been at work 
some time it will be interesting to learn the result of its 
operations. 


South African mines show an almost unbroken list of 
improvements since last week, although making-up 
prices on Tuesday revealed a good many falls during 
the past account. The recovery seems now, however, 
to be fairly permanent and on Thursday the market 
was almost buoyant. This was due in part, no doubt, 
to a belief that the political situation had improved, but 
also to the amazing increase in the gold production of 
the Transvaal. . Every month is now a record, the out-, 
put for October being 423,217 ozs., an increase of, 
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14,715 ozs. on the figures for September. The Jumpers 
Deep makes the biggest jump, producing 8741 ozs. as 
against 7509 ozs. in September. In view of this con- 
tinually increasing production it is not wonderful that 
the South African market as a whole remains remark- 
ably firm. 


EsTIMATED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OvuTcRoPs. 
rice 1fe 

Company. Dividends. 9 Nov. Mine. Net 

Yield 

Per Cent. Yeas. 
75 14"... 1 

Henry Nourse (?) ...... 150 

50 3t ... 18 II 
Roodepoort United ... 50 15 

Robinson (‘) ........... 20 8}... 16 . 6 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 44 ... 10 6 
City and Suburban (*) 15 6 

60... 4t son: 53 
Crown Reef (®) ......... 18 5 
Langlaagte Estate 30 3 15 5 
150 118 ... 10 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 5}... 9 4 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... ... 6 
Wolhuter (*) ........ Sor 
May Consolidated ...... 35 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100 
Jubilee (*)............. conse. 28 ... 8 


(1) Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to 411 10s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to ha per share. (*) 52 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) 45 shares. (°) £4 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (') Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to 44 per share. 


Deep LEVELS. 
Pro- 
Life of bable 


Estimated Price, 

Company. Dividends, 9 Nov. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years, 

*Robinson Deep............ 200 ... Qt ... 20... 18 
*Crown 200... 14 SB) 
*Rose Deep ............ coe 105 
*Jumpers Deep ...........+ 4O 
*Village Main Reef (*) .... 75 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 70(°) ... Ope 4 
*Simmer and Jack.......... 48 (4) 30... 4 
Langlaagte Deep......... 21 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(*) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 

36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (*°) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (*) 45 
shares. 


We repeat below our tables of the profits earned by 
the subsidiaries of the Rand Mines group in October, of 
the proportion of the profits which goes to the parent 
company, and of the monthly profits which will be 
earned’ by the subsidiaries and the parent company 
when the full milling power of each company is at 
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work. In the similar tables we published a month ago, 
by an unfortunate printer’s error the figures in the first 
table were confused and the result obtained appeared 
nonsensical. The totals, however, were approximately 
accurate, so that the argument based upon the figures 
was unaffected. Last month, as will be gathered from 
an inspection of the tables, the deep-level subsidiaries 
now at work earned for the Rand Mines Company about 
453,000, or at the rate of £636,000 per annum. This 
is equivalent, after allowing for the vendor’s lien of 
25 per cent., to a dividend of nearly 150 per cent. per 
annum. Calculated on the basis of last month’s earnings 
the total annual profit accruing to Rand Mines, Limited, 
when all its subsidiaries are at work, will amount to 
41,269,000, sufficient, after allowing for the vendor’s 
lien, to pay dividends of 286 per cent. When, however, 
the subsidiary mines are working with their full com- 
plements of stamps, working expenses will be further 
considerably reduced and the profits will be corre- 
spondingly greater. The 300 per cent. dividends which 
have been prephesied on Rand Mines are therefore 
coming within measurable distance of realisation. In 
the tables the September profit of the Nourse Deep has 
been taken, as in October, owing to the temporary 
interruption of the hoisting arrangements, the mill was 
for some time kept running with low-grade ore from 
the dumps. 


TABLE A. 
Rand Mines Ran 

Mine. October proportion Mines 
profit. per cent. proportion. 
Rose Deep............ 431,100 ...... 411,196 
Geldenhuis Deep ... 26,550 ...... rere 10,832 
Jumpers Deep ...... 10,400 ...... | 6,916 
Nourse Deep......... §,200(Sept.)71°5 ......... 5» 300 
Crown Deep ......... 18,250 ...... ne 14,162 
Glen Deep... ......... 6,900 ...... 3,160 
Durban Deep ...... 4.438. ...... goo 
Wolhuter ............ 6,672(Sept.)18°7 ......... 1,247 
£53713 

TABLE B. 

Stam Month] Rand 

Mine. Pres in full profit with Mines 
mill. full mill. proportion. 
Rose Deep......... 200 ... 200 ... £31,100 ...... H11,196 
Geldenhuis Deep 200... 200... 26,500 ...... 10,832 
Jumpers Deep ... 100... 200... 20,800 ... 13,832 
Nourse Deep...... 59300 
Crown Deep ...... 180 ... 200... 20,000...... 15,520 
Glen Deep......... GO... 108.00 5,207 
Durban Deep GO... 1,500 
Wolhuter ......... BOO BOD... 13,344 2,495 
£65,942 


Add the estimated monthly profits of 


Langlaagte Deep — ... 100... £6,000 (97%) £5,800 
Ferreira Deep ... 150... 58,000 (58°34) 34,000 


41055742 
Profit per annum accruing to Rand Mines, 
41,269,000 


Deduct 25 per cent for vendors’ lien 317,000 
Total profit available for dividends ......... £952,000 


= 286 per cent. on £332,700, the issued capital of 
Rand Mines. 


The Geelong return for October is very disappoint- 
ing, and will not enhance the reputation of the 
newly arisen gold-mining industry in Rhodesia. The 
amount of ore crushed was 2290 tons, from which 
1010 ozs. of gold were obtained, the tailings assay- 
ing 6 dwts. per ton. This indicates a total yield of only 
14°8 dwts. per ton, whereas the first month’s crushing 
showed a yield of 19} dwts. per ton. An explanation 
is appended to the return, according to which the low 
yield is due to the fact that ore broken down during 
development has been cleaned up and put through 
the mill. It is stated that for two months the yield 


will be low, after which, with 40 stamps running, the 
results are expected to average those of September, 
during which month ore was crushed from all parts of 
No 


the mine to secure an average of actual value. 


doubt the explanation explains something, but what it 
does not explain is the bad management which per- 
mitted such a course to be pursued. It would have 
been far better if the broken ore had been put through 
during the first month of operations. To start with a 
high yield of gold and then in the second month of 
working to show a falling off amounting to nearly 
‘5 dwts. per ton is not the way to inspire confidence in 
either the investor or the market. The one satisfactory 
feature of the return is the extraordinarily low working 
expenditure. This is only 24s. per ton, including 3s. 
for development redemption. [Evidently if, in the 
second month of working, such economy as this can 
be attained, mining conditions in Rhodesia must be 
‘much better than those of the Transvaal. 


The meeting of the shareholders in the Mozambique 
- Company at Lisbon on Thursday has apparently ended 
in a compromise. The issue of 100,000 shares by the 
Paris Committee at £2 has been agreed to on condition 
that the London Committee is allowed to issue 100,000 
to the shareholders pro rata at the same price in the pro- 
portion of one share for each ten held. The present 
price of the shares is about £2 4s., so that the issue 
under these conditions offers a small profit to the share- 
holders. The issued capital of the Mozambique Com- 
pany will now be close upon £800,000, the total 
authorised capital being 41,000,000, and the new issue 
will realise the sum of £400,000, with which of course 
the development of the Company’s great resources can 
be enormously extended. It is, however, unfortunate 
that the action of the Paris Committee has led to this 
undesirable increase of the Company’s issued share 
capital. An issue of debentures at 5 or 6 per cent. 
would have been preferable, since the profits of the 
Company, which in the near future will probably be very 
large, would have been divided amongst a much smaller 
number of shares, and the dividends would have been 
correspondingly larger. At the meeting on Thursday, 
a dividend of 7} per cent. was declared for the past 
year. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SALOPIAN.—1!. We have no special information with regard 
to the Company you mention, but its:prospects do not appear to 
be very bright. 2. A fairly good investment. The profits of 
the Company are said this year to be good. — 

‘ SUBSCRIBER.—1. Hold British North Americas ; we expect 
them to be worth much more than their present price when 
* political conditions are more settled. They will probably 
recover to the highest price reached this year. 2. Yes, hold ; 
they will probably be better next year. 3. Baku Oil have good 
prospects. Both the Ordinary and Preference shares are worth 
holding for the rise. 

W. I.—1. The Company does not appear to be making any 
headway, and we fear its prospects are uncertain. The shares 
are not quoted. 2. Yes; they are depressed from external 
causes, and should be held. 

NeERVA.—1. Look through our list of deep levels, and choose 
from any of those which show a high yield. 2. Yes; they will 
probably go to 3 and even higher in the next three months. 

E. F. T. (Leicester).—The Company is Canadian and no 
recent information is to hand with regard to the position of its 
affairs, nor are its shares quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 
It does not appear to be very prosperous. You had better 
write to the Company’s correspondents in this country, Wallace 
& Guthrie, 1 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

ArGusS (Bradford).—(1) Hold. (2) These you should sel! 
at the first favourable opportunity. (3) The Company is well 
managed, but has to contend with severe and growing com- 
petition. (5) There s no hope of an immediate revival in the 
cycle share market. 

W. E. H.—1. 6$ percent. 2. There is no market in the shares. 
3. Sell. 4. Wait until the political situation is more settled. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRUE KENSIT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


IR,—Permit me to commend to the consideration of 
your correspondent ‘‘ Ritual” the parable of the 

‘* Mote and the Beam.” If ever any one stood in need 
of personal application of the teaching therein oonveyed, 
itis he. ‘* This,” he thinks, is ‘‘ the age of toleration.” 
Such an argument from a_fin de siécle ritualist is enough 
to make Satan laugh, for if there be a class which is a 
typical embediment of the spirit of supreme intolerance 
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produce. 
‘confusion to the Romanising mummers !—I am, Sir, 
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it is the Romanising ritualists, and in order. to acquire © 
insidiously the power to exert their sacerdotal tyranny, 
they appeal to the spirit of toleration! They, the sacer- 
dotal ritualists, not only presume to dictate to people 
the minutest actions of their lives, endeavouring to 
reduce them to that state of abject submission that they 
may mould them as wax in their designing hands, but 
they have the impious effrontery to arrogate to them- 
selves the power to shut up the <p or of» heaven 
against all who have the temerity to disobey their fiat 
in all matters, religious and social. ‘‘ Have I been to 
dissenting services?” ‘‘ Have I committed adultery?” 
were the confessional questions on a card given to 
a young girl who had been staying at a’ High 
Church Home. The case was reported in the papers 
last summer, and nothing could more forcibly exemplify 
the ritualist’s spirit of sacerdotal despotism and in- 
tolerance than the placing of adultery in the same 
category as attendance at dissenting services. Let: the 
ritualists practise the virtue of toleration in a slight 
degree, at least, before they demand unlimited toleration 
for their unconstitutional antics. Then your corre- 
spondent inveighs against ‘‘ doing wrong that good may 
come.” This is very rich as coming from a repre- 
sentative of the Romanisers, whose whole life is a tissue 
of systematic duplicity—creeping into the Protestant 
Church of England in the pharisaical disguise of Pro- 
testant clergy, in order to insidiously undermine and 
subvert it to Rome. The Romanising of the English 
Church is obviously, in their estimation, the ‘‘ good” 
for the attainment of which they descend to every 
despicable and unrighteous artifice. That, of course, 
is not doing wrong in order that what they consider 
‘*good” may come. And for an habitual dissembler 
and deceiver like that to become indignant at the 
open and magnanimous methods of Mr. Kensit, and 
denounce them! Can hypocrisy go further? No doubt 
‘* Ritualist” and the confederated schemers he repre- 
sents would like to annihilate Mr. Kensit, but what- 
ever the personal motives of that leader of the noble 
crusade against these sacerdotal traitors may be, does 
not in the least detract from the abstract righteousness 
of his efforts to expose the machinations and intrigue of 
such covert and deadly enemies of the simple Christian 
Church of our fathers. In a spirit of indecent ex- 
aggeration, ‘‘ Ritualist” compares the Church of the 
Evangelicals to a barn. Evangelical Churchmen con- 
duct their services in a spirit of sane reverence. They 
do not convert their churches into circuses and theatres, 
and their service into pantomime. Acrobatics and 
harlequinade are excusable in semi-barbaric races, whose 
mental evolution does not enable them to distinguish 
the spiritual from the sensual, but in the religious 
ritual of civilised communities they are pitiable and 
reprehensible. The incorruptible God who dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; who spreadeth out 
the heavens like a curtain, and maketh the outgoings of 
the morning and evening to praise Him; is He to 
be worshipped with scented smoke, lighted candles, 
crosses, gew-gaw vestments, creeping processions, 
droning and crooning intonations, endless circum- 
bendibuses, genuflections, &c.? Such practices are 
not essential accessories to true worship, and those who 
attach primary importance to their observance must 
lack the capacity to apprehend the higher spiritual 
relations of religion. 
‘** Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” 

The spiritual and moral emancipation of their race is 
not the aim of the ritualists. It is the establishment 
of a sacerdotal ascendency, in which they, poor blind 


and spiritually deficient egotists, would exercise supreme 


control over the wills and consciences of the masses. 
A curious psychological and physiognomical product is 
the typical ritualist, with his sensual-sentimental nose 
looking seven ways for Sunday, and his eye the 
pedantic solemnity of which says plainly ‘‘ thou shalt 
have no other gods beside me.” By a supererogatory 
use of the razor they fancy they make themselves the 
nearest approach to what a poet has beautifully spoken 
of as ‘‘the childless cherubim” that this planet can 
Success to Mr. Kensit’s noble crusade, and 


yours truly, Maurice L. JOHNSON. 
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- mail on the head. 


MR. “JOHN BICKERDYKE” AND HIS CRITIC. 
the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
London, 5 November. 


Sir,—Reviewers are an impertinent set of dogs, and 
were it not that authors and publishers continue to send 
out books for review, and seem to read with interest 
what the reviewer has to say, it would be difficult to know 
what purpose they serve in the intellectual world. Why I 
ever ventured to review Mr. Bickerdyke’s superb work 
at all, or why, having so far presumed on your invitation, 
I dared to call attention to what appeared to me 
reasonable objections, I cannot, for the life of me, 
understand. Gladly, however, I take advantage of 
your generous permission and withdraw every reflection 
I made on the book, which, even a month ago, appeared 
to me extremely good, and now fills me with silent and 
wondering gratitude. As for the slighted illustrations, 
comment on the work of so conscientious a student of 
fish as Dr. Day may seem superfluous, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that they are even better than Mr. 
Bickerdyke’s text. What higher praise can I bestow ? 
I lie at Mr. Bickerdyke’s feet and admit his infallibility. 
—Your obedient servant, THE REVIEWER. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF BIG GAME. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—The savage pleasure which some people take in 
shooting big game is one more proof of the melancholy 
fact that civilisation and humanity are very far from 
being synonymous, albeit its apologists plead that such 
butchery is perpetrated for a high and worthy end. 
Here is a record of one of Mr. Seton-Karr’s ‘‘ specimen 
bags,” made in a six weeks’ shooting tour in Somali- 
tand :—‘‘ Five elephants, 2 lions (male), 8 leopards, 
2 wart hogs, 11 great spotted hyenas, 7 striped hyenas, 
4 oryx beisa antelope, 10 awal antelope, 2 common 
‘gazelle, 2 bottlenose antelope, 2 gerenuk antelope, 
-1 lesser koodoo, 18 dig-nag antelope, 4 bustard, 2 small 
bustard, 2 sand grouse, 3 genet, 14 guinea fowl, 22 
partridge, 4 hares, 30 various.” It will be observed 
that, out of the 150 animals thus butchered, less than 
thirty belonged to the class of carnivorous fauna. No 
doubt savage beasts are a danger to the colonist, but 
no one in his senses would maintain that the killing of 
the two small bustards, &c., was done for the protection 
of those pioneers of civilisation. 

This custom is the more deplorable, since, in addition 
to the humane argument against it, a number of 
interesting animals are threatened with extinction, mainly 
‘owing to the ‘‘ philanthropy ” of Mr. Seton-Karr. 

Where twenty years ago literally millions of bison 
were roaming over the great undulating plains of 
Montana, there to-day you find but the bleached bones. 
The lordly wapiti, too, has disappeared. Similar 
destruction is going on wherever there is abundant 
animal life. In Natal the last rhinoceros was quite 
recently shot. In Rhodesia that tall and graceful 
creature, the giraffe, has almost disappeared. And 
naturalists are now concerned with the possible extinc- 
tion of the elephant, an animal whose treatment in its 
wild state is very similar to that meted out to the more 
ferocious and less sensitive members of a so-called 
lower order. 

Such, in part, is the work of destruction carried on 
by the skin-hunters and other emissaries of Christian 
civilisation. In view of these facts it is most probable 
that a number of other interesting animals, such as the 
unoffending, harmless antelopes and gazelles, will, in 
turn, suffer in like manner. If the big game hunters 
are minded to exterminate the elephant or rhinoceros, 
as English ‘‘collectors” are now exterminating our 
most beautiful birds, butterflies, and flowers, the right 
of their*fellow men to a voice in the matter must be 
obvious; and they will have to reckon with an increasing 
— ‘of public opinion against them.—I am, yours 

aithfully, SIDNEY BRYANT. 


DOG-MUZZLING. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Muzzled,” hits the right 
It is nonsense to say that the 
diminution in rabies has been brought about by the 
muzzling order, where in some places the order has 
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only been on one side of a street. It has simply been 
caused by stray and starving dogs being caught and 
disposed of by the police, and the only good the 
muzzling may have done is that these, being minus 
that article, have more readily attracted their attention. 
Has Mr. Long tried wearing a muzzle himself? _ If it is 
not cruel, why should he object? I have been told that 
the order is not in force where he resides—it would be 
interesting to know if this is correct! The Ministry 
ought to be ashamed of their colleague, and the sooner 
he is hunted the better, if they don’t want to lose any 
more votes. They have lost mine amongst the 73,000 
mentioned by your correspondent. There are other 
and better remedies for the prevention of rabies. Do 
anything you like, only don’t use the muzzle, thereby 
causing dogs to be a nuisance and worry, instead of 
the best companion in the animal world.—Yours truly, 
Ex-Tory. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—-A staunch Conservative (hitherto), may I ask 
you to let me make a few remarks on the extraordinary 
and most damaging state of things with regard to that 
tough morsel the Board of Agriculture,—I mean the 
amazing fact that to lay officials are intrusted the 
settlement of purely veterinary questions. I have not 
personally been a sufferer from the muzzling order, but 
directly or indirectly, we all as a nation suffer from 
stupidity in high places. 

Why, in the name of all that is fair and reasonable, 
should affairs affecting the well-being of dogs and dog- 
owners not be placed in the hands of experienced, 
skilful veterinaries? So far the authority of experts 
has been treated like nothing but a ninepin—set up on 
purpose to be overthrown. I won’t pursue this 
unfortunate analogy ; it must occur to all that ninepins 
are children’s toys, therefore, I am, Sir, yours respect- 
fully, G. B. 

THE BEDBOROUGH CASE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I cordially endorse Mr. Carpenter’s manly and 
sensible letter upon this scandalous case. As he points 
out, unnatural sexual vice is only too flourishing in our 
schools; yet, when a book is issued which ought to 
lead to a consensus of rational thought upon the 
matter, this book is allowed, with very little protest, to 
be suppressed practically without discussion after a 
sham trial, the issue of which was prearranged between 
the police and one of the agents selling the book ! 

The elderly female who writes the moral leaders for 
the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” is silly enough to pretend that 
this suppression is ‘‘ for the protection of the young.” It 
does not occur to this sadly uninformed old lady that it 
would be by far the worst thing for the young if present 
evils continue unchecked. Co-education of the sexes 
and a decently-imparted physiology both suggest them- 
selves as likely to do a great deal towards the cleansing 
of sex-morbidities ; but in any case, it is eminently a 
subject for discussion and not for suppression, and the 
utterances of hysterical old women (of both sexes) will 
not alter the fact.—Faithfully yours, 

WILLIAM Piatt. 


SCHOOL BOARD IMPUDENCE AND SPURIOUS 
CULTURE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REvIEw. 
London, 7 November. 


Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, ‘‘ Pro Patria,” 
is so old-world, so reminiscent of the hustings, the 
bludgeon, and the footpad, that one is tempted for once 
to break through the rules of civilisation with reference 
to the anonymous reviler. His production is indeed 
worthy of note as a literary curiosity, enshrining as it 
does most of the eccentricities of the journalese of a 
bygone day. 

Apart from the style, internal evidence points unerr- 
ingly to the true period of this curious survival. In 
one short page his adversary is ‘‘a preposterous 
person,” ‘‘a man who has an axe to grind,” ‘‘a finder 
of mares’ nests,” ‘‘a knave or a fool,” ‘‘a good and 
great man who has emerged from his native obscurity,” 
and on whom ‘‘ the trail of the serpent is clear.” 
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I may say at once that School Board teachers may 
not be terrified by the language of the cab-stand. Their 
work too often lies in regions (known to Mr Morrison) 
where the excesses of ‘‘ Pro Patria” would be accounted 
weak indeed, and I do but call attention to these as 
fixing the time to which your correspondent really 
belongs. 

Naturally enough he did not trouble to read my 
address before criticising it, for knowledge of your sub- 
ject was held for pedantry in the sixties. If he had 
done so, he would have known that I did not ‘‘ calmly 
describe as a fundamental error the practically unani- 
mous verdict of the speakers at the Guildhall Con- 
ference.” The ‘‘ verdict,” I presume, is expressed in 
the following resolutions—all passed unanimously :— 

1. ‘* That this Conference thanks the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its Conference Committee for 
having brought together so representative a gathering 
of those interested in the advancement of commercial 
education in the United Kingdom; and asks the 
Chamber and the Conference Committee (with power 
to the latter to add to its number) to pursue their work 
to formulate and carry into effect the general resolu- 
tions of this Conference.” 

2. ** A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration.” 

3. ‘‘A vote of thanks to the readers of papers.” 

4. ‘fA vote of thanks to the Chairman.” 

No word condemnatory of these well-deserved com- 
pliments appears in my address, neither did I ‘‘ sneer at 
Latin and Greek.” 

To compare the work of the Board schools with that 
of Clifton, Cheltenham and Marlborough might be con- 
genial occupation for a polite lunatic. I certainly never 
made such an idiotic comparison. 

But to deny every absurd allegation of ‘‘ Pro Patria” 
would be to print my address in full. I content myself 
with summarising the suggestions I ventured to offer, 
and beg your readers to pardon a brief quotation. 
‘*The consuls,” I said, ‘‘do not complain that our 
heads of firms are inferior in capacity to their Con- 
tinental competitors; but what they do say is that, in the 
lower ranks of travellers, agents and representatives 
generally, there is urgent need for improved commercial 
education and training.” What madman would pro- 
pose that Clifton, Marlborough or Cheltenham, Eton or 
Harrow, should be utilised as training schools for 
commercial travellers? My own modest suggestion 
was to the effect that the School Board system might 
very well be extended and utilised for this purpose. If 
the Government could be induced to extend the grants 
now made for ‘‘science” subjects to subjects more 
closely connected with the future work of the students, 
this could be done without entailing further burdens on 
_ the ratepayers. 

Londoners are at a special disadvantage in this 
matter of commercial training, for the provincial towns 
have already established Higher Grade schools with 
satisfactory results. London, the richest commercial 
city of the world, lags behind, and the prejudices and 
ignorance of persons of your correspondent’s type, 
with their silly little notions of class, block the way. 
Inferentially this honest journalist (he drops into the 
editorial ‘‘we” as by nature) offers himself as an 
example of ‘‘culture.” Impudence may be forgiven 
the School Board boy, but Eton and Christchurch are 
not usually associated with coarse invective and vulgar 
miscepresentation. For the sake of ‘‘the older seats” 
I can.only hope that ‘‘ Pro Patria’s ” acquaintance with 
them has been small. But why pose? Pro Patria, 
Pro pudor/—I\ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. A. THomas. 


‘“WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
HOOLIGANS ?” 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
1 November, 1898. 


Sir, ~The article on the ‘‘ Hooligans,” which appeared 
in your last issue, seems a somewhat unduly optimistic 
study of that remarkable type. The usual opinion 
entertained by those who have examined the question is 
that the pedigree of Hooliganism runs—by Drunken- 
ness, out of Survival-of-the-Unfit, and that the naked 
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and unashamed viciousness of certain entertainments 
furnishes its most stimulating food. Your con- 
tributor maintains that the murders, maimings and 
general brutality associated with the latest species of 
London blackguard do but constitute the youthful 
ebullience of those qualities which the English race 
most values, and bids us beware lest by legislation we 
impede his development ; and he appeals to the fact that 
the English race manages its affairs and enterprises 
with far less external regulation than most other 
nations, and prides itself greatly on so doing. But it is 
not the absence of law which in itself constitutes. 
anything admirable, else were the most degraded and 
isolated savages the finest people on earth. The right 
reason for our pride aforesaid is that we have, generally 
speaking, abundantly proved our ability to conduct our- 
selves with pluck, sense and decency without legal com- 
pulsion thereto. The Hooligan is out of court here. 
He evinces no reason and less than no decency, and as. 
for pluck, he hunts in packs, and never attacks any- 
thing that might possibly prove a fair match for him. 
Your contributor’s view of the capacities of the gentle- 
man in question differs diametrically from that taken 
by the Army authorities. They ought to know what 
raw material is best adapted to their purpose, and no 
man who has been in jail is accepted as a soldier. If 
your contributor’s ideas are correct, recruits should’ 
rather be classified in order of merit according to the 
number of crimes of violence they have committed. 
Membership of one of those gangs which have lately 
made themselves conspicuous would ensure acceptance, 
while I presume that the youth who could point to such 
an achievement as the shooting to death of an elderly 
man in free gaiety of heart, a rape, or the kicking to: 
death (assisted by seven or eight other heroes) of a 
policeman would be marked for promotion at the 
earliest possible opportunity. How he might put in as 
many ‘‘ drunks” as he could wish, when the ordinary 
linesman is ignominiously discharged on nine convic- 
tions for drunkenness in one year remains, however, an 
unsolved problem. 

Your contributor alludes in warning to the degra- 
dation from the pristine estate of ‘‘healthy animal” 
which must ensue to the Hooligan on the administra- 
tion to himself of a dose of physical pain, such as 
he so delights to inflict. But, in the first place, is the 
Hooligan a healthy animal? Expert opinion generally 
seems to regard him as ‘‘ half-baked,” alcoholic, and’ 
devoid of stamina ; and, in the second, can a private 
flogging really be said to entail appreciable degradation 
on a creature whose daily life is all but unprintable ? 
As for the appeal to show the Hooligan that we are 
proud of him with which the essay concludes, I can only 
say that if it is shown me where under heaven I can 
obtain an impetus towards pride in a creature whose 
only claim on my notice lies in his exuberant taste for 
baiting, maiming and slaughtering anything from a cat 
to a constable, which seems to afford easy prey to a 
mob of him and his ilk, I will endeavour to oblige.— 
Your obedient servant, & 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 


Sir,—The author of the article about Hooligans. 
seems to think that the Hooligan is a useful and. 
essential part in the British Empire. Perhaps he is an: 
admirer of the British rough in all his delightful phases ? 
But if he thinks that the Hooligan must be fostered and’ 
protected from the law in order to make uproars in the 
streets and assault harmless passengers, I should be 
inclined to say that his article is good in theory only, if 
even it is good in that. I myself cannot see the resem-. 
blance between Drake and the half-drunken youth who 
stirs up a needless fight by his own debauched! 
behaviour. 

Perhaps the author of this defence of Hooligans has- 
never met with any of those charming species of youth. 
which he seems to think should be encouraged rather than: 
suppressed. He thinks it is an excellent thing for those- 
youths who have nothing to do all day and whom one- 
sees in such profusion round pubiic-houses, to attack 
each other in unseemly brawls. If they vented their: 
ardour in some way which would be useful to the State, 
such as enlisting, there might be some sense in defend- 
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ing them, but I fail to see the use of praising and 
encouraging the street cads in their senseless and 
degrading fights. When these Hooligans see that only 
a slight punishment is awarded them for some street 
brawl they will go on to something still more serious. 
Surely, there are enough robberies and murders in 
England without deliberately fostering the youth who 
have grown up in their fathers’ trade, and who are 
longing to follow to its fullest limits that baneful 
profession! The youth who has spent his early days in 
debauchery and slouching about the streets will never 
rise to any prominent position. It is only in a general 
revolution that even such men as the Marshals of France 
spring up, and even then most of them were sprung 
from sober citizens, and not from parents who have 
spent their lives robbing and stealing. No; most 
certainly, if we would see crimes and criminals decrease 
in England some measures must be taken to suppress 
these young bloods or to turn their ardour into some 
useful channel.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


**A PARTY IN A PARLOUR.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Helensburgh, N.B., 5 November, 1898. 


Sir,—In his article on the Grafton Gallery, in the 
“* Saturday Review” of this date, ‘‘D. S. M.” writes: 
“*Then I quoted Shelley against it, ‘the party in a 
parlour... . all silent and all damned.’” Presum- 
ably he is thinking of the famous stanza that occurred 
in the first (1819) edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter 
Bell,” near the close of Part First. The poet, wrestling 
in a series of surmises with the ‘ startling sight” that 
threatened to petrify his hero, originally culminated 
‘thus :— 

‘Is it a party in a parlour ? 

Crammed just as they on earth were crammed— 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But as you by their faces see, 

All silent and all damned !” 
‘Early admirers of Wordsworth deprecated this out- 
‘burst, and Crabb Robinson in his Diary, under date 
11 June, 1820 (vol. i., p. 349), writes thus :— 

‘* Breakfasted with Monkhouse. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Wordsworth there. He has resolved to make some 
concession to public taste in ‘Peter Bell.’ Several 
offensive passages will be struck out, such as ‘Is ita 
party in a parlour?’ &c., which I implored him to 
omit before the book first appeared... . . I never 
‘before saw him so ready to yield to the opinion of 
others. He is improved not a little by this, in my 
mind.” THomAs Bayne. 


FLOGGING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
10 November, 1898. 


Sir,—S. F.” rather cleverly takes advantage of my 
accidental substitution of ‘‘dread” for his original 
‘expression ‘‘ object to” in my analogy between tooth- 
ache and flogging. If we dread the dentist more than 
‘the toothache it is because the former stands for the 
certainty of a smaller pain, and the latter for only the 
probability of a greater pain. As soon as the toothache 
‘becomes vividly realised as a certainty we fly to the 
dentist, thereby proving that the things we most object 
to are not sia those we dread the most. If ‘‘S. F.” 
will try to find @ut how the Hooligans can be made to 
vividly realise the certainty of any result of his actions, 
he will have started on the track of scientific prevention 
of crime ; but I am not hopeful of him. 

As to the rest of the letter, it exceeds my greatest 
expectations. I hoped to get something of the kind 
out of ‘‘S. F.,” but scarcely anything so anti-scientific 
as this. He writes of bacilli and arrowroot and the 
rewarding of vice, apparently supposing them to have 
‘some connexion with’the scientific prevention of crime ; 
‘he claims .that hanging is more effective than flogging, 
and yet calls out for the less effective treatment ; and 
he ends with a touching declaraticz of a faith that is 
evidently far above any considerations of evidence.— 
dam, yours, &c., A. M. Davizs. 


The Saturday Review. 
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REVIEWS. 
OUR PRISON HELLS. 


‘*T was in Prison.” By F. Brocklehurst, B.A. London : 
Unwin. 


all the recent discussions on our prison 

system there has been no publication that should 
be more effective for reform than this recital by Mr. 
Brocklehurst of his experience during a month’s im- 
prisonment in Manchester jail. The evidence of an 
ex-prisoner as to the defects of prison administration is 
generally regarded with suspicion. The public argues 
that such a witness, being a member of the criminal 
class, is probably exaggerating in the hope of making 
things easier by the time he goes back again, and that 
his criticism is merely the rage of an unworthy and 
embittered man against the system that has dealt with 
him according to his deserts. Much of the prevailing 
indifference on the subject is thus explained ; for the 
only people who can testify to many of the facts are 
those who have been in prison, and it is an easy and 
convenient method of burking the whole business to 
declare their testimony tainted and worthless, knowing 
that by the nature of the case no other can be forth- 
coming. Mr. Brocklehurst’s story, however, is not to 
be brushed aside in that way. His calendar month 
had no criminal taint about it. He disagreed with and 
broke an absurd and arbitrary bye-law of the Parks 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation, and went to 
prison as a protest rather than pay a fine. We believe 
that the public of Manchester, after his release, 
promptly showed their opinion of the dispute by return- 
ing him to the Town Council with a substantial majority 
over the Committee Chairman who had ordered the 
prosecution. The most timid and orthodox reader may 
therefore approach this book without making the usual 
allowance for a criminal bias in the writer, and may 
take it as the work of an educated and publicly re- 
spected gentleman to whom the accident of a contest 
with provincial Bumbledom has given direct access to 
facts generally hidden from the law-abiding. We do 
not for a moment admit that the usual allowance 
is justified. Many of the stories from the prison- 
house told by avowed criminals are bitterly and 
shamefully true; but, in view of the prejudiced 
attitude of the average respectable person towards 
experienced evidence of prison conditions it is an 
advantage to be able at the outset to claim un- 
questioned respectability and good faith for a valuable 
witness. 

Mr. Brocklehurst has no sensational incidents to 
relate, nor does his work bear any trace of the personal 
bitterness that might readily be forgiven ina man whose 
health was so broken down that it took a year of 
travel and change to restore it. Generally, when the 
public has been moved upon this subject, it has been by 
some special and dramatic incident—an inquest upon 
some unhappy suicide, or the insanity of some par- 
ticular prisoner. But such cases, after all, are upon 
the extreme limit to which our prison system forces the 
men who come under its influence. What the public 


‘does not realise is the horror, not of these excep- 


tional cases, but of the abiding, every-day, pitiless 
process of demoralisation, to which every man who 
passes a prison door is subjected without a moment’s 
relaxation. This it is that Mr. Brocklehurst helps us 
to understand. From reception to discharge he en- 
ables us to realise the interior and atmosphere of a 
prison, the hopelessness of any conceivable good 
coming out of it, and the deadly certainty of its issue in 
the degradation of every human creature, prisoner or 
official, who comes into contact with it. The man who 
is foolish enough to believe that the system has the 
slightest reformatory influence upon our criminal popu- 
lation is either an idiot, or is ignorant of the facts ; 
and in the latter alternative we commend this narrative 
to him. It is a record of little ingenious mean devices 
for securing the prisoner’s personal discomfort at all 
times, by semi-starvation, by sleeplessness, by food so 
designed as to produce chronic diarrhoea, and by num- 
berless studied indignities that have no disciplinary 
value, but are solely designed to smash the last atom of 
self-respect out of him. In the course of a single week 
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the man forgets that he ever was a man. No call is 
made from the moment of his admission until he leaves 
upon his intelligence his moral sense ‘or his personal 
responsibility. The triumph of the system is to 
reduce him to a mechanical figure, and the good 
prisoner in the official sense is the one who faces 
the walls, keeps his eyes on a particular inch of 
wall-space, holds his hands in the regular position, 
and betrays no sign of intelligence or individual will 
upon any occasion. At the best the prisoner is dry- 
rotted into imbecility by this process. At the worst 
he is driven by his craving for human companion- 
ship of some sort into depraved and corrupt secret 
communications with his fellow-prisoners. Beneath the 
silence and the mechanical order that pervade every 
prison there is, in the total absence of opportunity for 
the exercise of honest intelligence, or access to 
moralising influences, this smothered and festering 
layer of corrupting secret intercourse in which the 
partially depraved but still redeemable offender lies in 
soak, absorbing knowledge of criminal ways and ideas 
by furtive whispers and signs, till every moral fibre of 
his nature is rotted away. The human craving for 
intercourse will find an outlet in some way. Our prison 
system provides no outlet in a decent direction. Its 
ideal is silence, even to the exclusion of all good in- 
fluences and the rigid enforcement of physical indignities 
upon the solitary prisoner. And so the craving finds 
its outlet by way of pestilent intercommunication of 
evil, and every prison in England is a soaking pit for 
completing the moral ruin of those who are thrown 
into it. 

Mr. Brocklehurst not only helps us to understand 
this contaminating influence of prison life upon the 
man already predisposed to criminality. He gives us 
also a vivid perception of the influence of the system 
upon such prisoners as realise their error, and would 
gladly avail themselves of helpful influences. To what 
conceivable detail in this daily round of physical in- 
dignities can such a man turn for assistance and 
elevation? The system has nothing to say to him. 
Mr. Brocklehurst’s own experience in the matter of 
access to books shows that there is nothing to be 
expected in that direction. There is no soft place in all 
his surroundings, nothing human or guiding. Every- 
thing is rigid, mechanical, impenetrable. The un- 
happy man can merely pace his cell aimlessly and hope- 
lessly. In nine cases out of ten his remorse and his 
willingness to avail himself of good influences die 
away in the absence of such good influences, and 
within a few weeks he becomes like the rest. A human 
system would save such men, and there are many 
of them. The present system rebuffs them from the 
outset, and ends by moulding them into the usual 
shape and sending them out into the world to come back 
to the cell again. 

The book is not without its lighter touches. Mr. 
Brocklehurst is a man of some humour, as his chapter 
on books in prison shows. His skirmishes with the 
governor as to what ‘‘ books of moral improvement” 
were, he applying for Shakespeare under the rule that 
permitted him the use of such books, and the governor 
offering him a packet of fifty-year-old tracts, must have 
lightened the time for him. He had the forethought to 
provide himself with a toothbrush, a bath sponge, and 
a comb and brush before going to the police-court for 
trial. The fearful and wonderful astonishment of the 
prison officials at the appearance of these things, 
and their consternation: at the idea of a prisoner 
suggesting the admission of them into his cell, would 
be comical did they not illustrate the administrative 
prison spirit which in other details produces results by 
no means comical. Had he suggested introduction 
of dynamite into the prison their astonishment could 


apparently not have been less than at the notion of a. 


risoner wanting to keep his teeth clean; and. so Mr. 
rocklehurst’s toilet bag was securely locked away in 
the prison offices, and cautiously ‘handed back to’him on 
the morning of his release. No doubt the officials were 
glad to see such dangerous and undisciplinary: articles 


‘safely off the premises. Probably-they never clean their’ 


own teeth. No man becomes a prison warder unless 
_he is unfit to earn his livelihood decently ; prison 
_ Warders are drawn from the lowest class. 
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MR. MEREDITH’S ODES. 


** Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History.” 
By George Meredith. London: Constable. 


[* his later poetry Mr. George Meredith taxes the 

fidelity of his loyal admirers rather severely. We 
can honestly say that few things would give us greater 
pleasure than to offer a tribute of cordial and unstinted 
praise to these odes on the history of France. Their 
author is, to-day, of living English writers still militant 
and active, the one around whom most of sympathy and 
admiration centres. We are proud of him; we delight 
in the fine attitude of his mind ; he relinquishes nothing 
in his fight with what is poor and commonplace. But 
even in his prose, and even in the best of his prose, there 
are elements of confusion and extravagance that bring 
a cloud across our satisfaction, while in his verse, and 
especially in the worst of his verse, these chaotic qualities 
take a prominence which destroys the greater part of our 
pleasure. When we have read the volume before us 
with bewilderment and acute mental distress, we feel 
inclined to make a despairing appeal to the eminent 
author himself, to ask him, with all respect and humility, 
whether he can really defend the system on which these 
odes are composed, and what he would think of them if 
they were presented to him as the work of another 
person. If they showed signs of weakness or decay 
we should be very careful to avoid, so far as possible, 
any disrespectful reference to the fact ; but they do not. 
The voice is as triumphant as ever, the intellectual force 
as rapid and authoritative ; it is the scheme of poetics 
which seems to us so arrogantly false. Even Mr. 
Meredith must not write like this and expect nothing 
but commendation from his critics. 

The ‘* Odes” are four in number, and they deal with 
the Revolution, with Napoleon, with the Invasion of 
1870, and with the problem of Alsace-Lorraine. The 
third of these has long been known to us, for it was 
published twenty-eight years ago; the other three, but 
especially the first and fourth, bear internal evidence of 
having been recently composed. Comparison between, 
let us say, the third and the first, shows in how striking 
a degree Mr. Meredith has permitted the peculiarities of 
his style to grow upon him since 1870. The Invasion 
ode does not rank very high among Mr. Meredith’s 
poems of the same general date, but it is astonishingly 
lucid and intelligible when compared with the odes of 
1898. What we discover, by this convenient parallel, 
to have grown upon Mr. Meredith is the desire to dazzle 
and deafen the reader. The phrases are now more 
gorgeous than they were, the illustrations more astonish- 
ing, the rhetorical vocabulary more emphatic. It has 
always been Mr. George Meredith’s snare that in the 
almost pathetic desire to escape anything that sauvours 
of the commonplace, he has been led to adopt a key of 
language too high for the theme in hand. As he has 
grown older, and especially in his verse, he has carried 
this emphasis to such an extreme that what began as a 
merit has become a distressing and even a perilous 
fault. 

Mr. Meredith’s horror of the banal has led him to a 
more and more violent search for extraordinary words, 
images, and turns of fancy. Triviality is so hateful to 
him that he has become insensible to the fact that in 
order to address his fellows at all, certain familiar 
locutions must be permitted. Mr. Meredith defies — 
intelligibility by clothing not only rare and splendid 
conceptions with magnificent verbiage, but by lavishing 
it everywhere, so that his very scavenger-boys run about 
in cloth-of-gold. He is full of defiances. He evidently 
does not write verse with ease, a peculiarity which we 
are far from upbraiding him with. But he is nervously 
anxious ‘to destroy the traces of his difficulties, and he 


-does this, or thinks to do it, by curious stratagems. 


When he has been drawn into the use of a particularly 
extravagant or inapt image, he tries to enforce our 
admiration by repeating it again and again. The 
amazing simile of the ‘‘ cherubim” and the ‘‘ mastodons ” 
is one example of this, and the unfortunate but 
reiterated phrase about ‘‘ Earth's fluttering little lyre ” 
another. 

Surely, the aim of poetry should be. to give enthu- 
siastic pleasure. But, for this purpose, it must,offer us 
or great 
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of natural objects. 
_bondage of Mr. Meredith’s intolerable emphasis by 


in the tenth strophe of ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine.” 
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illustrations. In extended poems, however, this excite- 
ment cannot and should not be sustained uninterruptedly, 
and the intermediate passages, in which the intensity is 
subdued, must at least be lucid and graceful. To prove 
the truth of this we have but to examine any lengthy 
and successful composition of Dryden, or Wordsworth, 
or Spenser. But here is one of Mr. Meredith’s inter- 
mediate passages :— 
‘* For the belted Overshadower hard the course, 

On whom devolves the spirit’s touchstone, Force ; 

Which is the strenuous arm, to strike meant, 

That too much adamantine makes the mind ; 

Forgets its coin of Nature’s rich Exchange ; 

Contracts horizons within present sight ; 

Amalekite to-day, across its range 

Indisputable, to-morrow Simeonite.” 
We will not awaken controversy by saying that this 
has no meaning ; but we will be bold enough to say 
that it has no beauty, that it fails to produce any one of 
the effects upon which poetry bases its claim to human 
attention. 

Disapproving, as we must have the candour to do, 


‘the whole system on,which these odes are composed, 
-and denying to them, in spite of their eloquence and 


force, any pretension to be called successful as poems, 
we hasten to speak of what we can enjoy in compositions 
so wilful and grotesque. First of all, even in the 
precipitous jumble of their imagery, they frequently 
bear witness to their author’s extraordinary observation 
If we free ourselves from the 


taking one of his thundering tirades to pieces, we shall 
often be rewarded by a line or a phrase of concentrated 
vision. Such verses as ‘‘ sack-like droop bronze pears 
on the railed branch-frontage,” and such a couplet as— 
‘Forth from her bearded tube of lacquey brass 
Reverberant notes and long blew volent France,” 
show what a magician Mr. Meredith cau be. A group 


of words, such as :— 


‘*the robber wasp 

That in the hanging apple makes a nest, 

And carves a face of abscess where was fruit 

Ripe ruddy,” 
shows how he can abuse his magic, because the image 
here, although marvellously seen, is so preposterously 
over-emphatic in the context that we forget all about 
the historical aspect of which Mr. Meredith is speaking, 
and think of nothing but the intolerably vivid image. 


- So that fancy here defeats its own object, and, while 


professing to illuminate its theme, merely drowns it ina 
momentary glare of blinding limelight. 

The ‘* Napoleon ” ode is certainly the best, and offers 
us a somewhat vague but large and elevated portrait of 
a great man with whom Mr. Meredith’s sympathy is not 
of yesterday. The strophe beginning ‘‘Ah! what a 
dawn of splendour” is less turbid than usual, and offers 
us some magnificent rhetoric of the order of Shelley’s 
‘*Ode to Naples” and Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Eve of 
Revolution.” It is sustained, too, in a pure flow of 
reverberating pomp, and not spoiled, as is so frequently 
the case, by such sudden intolerable interpolations as 

‘* The friable and the grumous, dizzards both,” 
certainly, one of the most extraordinary lines in the 
English language. The character of Napoleon is 
analysed in the earlier strophes of this ode with great 
penetration and with a directness and clearness which is 
like that of some serious passage in Boileau or Pope, 
very acute and just, although essentially unimaginative. 
On the whole, however, the most delighiful passagein the 
volume, and that which torments us least with over- 
emphasis or a restless search after oddity, after the 
unusual, is the temperate and generous praise of France 
Had all, 
or much, been like this, we should not have had to 
record, with genuine gtief, our conviction that this 
ambitious cycle of odes had better have been = 
unattempted. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 


“*Gloria Mundi.” By Harold Frederic. 
Heinemann. 


HARoLD FREDERIC was my friend ; he dedicated 


to me his novel, “March Hares”; knew some- 
thing of his mind and ‘something of the conditions of his 


of the book ; 
skin; when, they have a chance for a dramatic 


London: moment they do not take advantage of it, are quite 
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life, and sympathised with both. I am filled with the 
tragedy of his untimely death; and all the complex 
emotions which thrilled that little house at Kenley, 
whence he went out alone into the darkness, find an 
echo in my heart. 

It is of all this I want to write, not of ‘‘ Gloria Mundi.” 
To criticise it calmly and dispassionately, the last work 
of my poor dead friend, is very difficult to me. For the 
sake of those he has left behind him I should like to 
have found it wholly good and wholly worthy; but 
writing of this great, strong, truthful man I can but 
write truthfully, and ‘‘Gloria Mundi” will not live as 
long as the memory of its writer. 

It is the story of a young man who has been brought 
up abroad, away from his own people, educated in a 
French monastery, and afterwards allowed to earn his 
own poor living by teaching. He is suddenly sum- 
moned to take possession of the Dukedom of the very 
existence of which he has up to now been ignorant. 
His training and environment have made him an 
emotional, excitable Frenchman; there is nothing 
English about him but his ancestry; he is given to 
tears and gesticulations. On his journey towards 
England he meets a young woman, converses with 
her, falls in love with her impulsively, and in the last 
chapter he becomes engaged to her. There is no 
obvious reason why he should have done so; she 
appears to have indifferent manners, an ordinary ap- 
pearance, and an irritable temper. But the psycho- 
logical moment and his temperament combine to make 
the meeting memorable. The story of their love is, 
however, only an incident in the story of the book. 
That concerns itself with the history of the Ducal family 
of Torr. It is better written than invented, and better 
observed than either. There is the Ducal branch that 
has the mortgaged land and the tarnished title, evil 
reputation and threatened bankruptcy ; and the younger 
branch enriched by Jewish intermarriage, of high 
standing, occupying itself in philanthropic schemes, and 
incidentally in business. Among the most cherished 
of these philanthropic schemes is one to re-establish 
the Dukedom, gild it and burnish it, and make it stand 
once more resplendent in the world. The character 
of the old Duke and his heirs has rendered this impos- 
sible, until a seasonable yachting accident removes the 
many who have stood between the title and the young 


’ Frenchman, who is the son of one whose villainies had 


proved even beyond the forgiving power ofa country that 
is governed by its peerage. But all this leads nowhere; 
there is no drama, and no movement, and no excite- 
ment. The heirship of the interloper is never even 
questioned. He succeeds, and is endowed, and becomes 
engaged, and the book is finished. His father’s mis- 
deeds have died with him; his grandfather and his 
uncles’ wickednesses are only alluded to. But the two 
love-making scenes show better than anything else in 
the book the author’s strength and weakness. The 
first is in a City restaurant; the smell of the food, the 
awkward hurry of the greasy waiters, the rush of 
irritable City men, the unappetising menu are all there 
as fit environment for the working woman whom the 
young Duke wants for his wife. Nothing could be 
more vivid and realistic than the scene; and the very 
fog of the dreary London day hangs over the talk. 
The love-making under such depressing circumstances 
can but be poor and unimpressive ; it is the weather 
and the surroundings that make it so, it is not that the 
author has lost grip or feared to write boldly of the 
primitive emotions ; it is that they do not exist at ‘* The 
Lombard,” and he is there with his characters and 
cannot write of what does not exist. The other scene 
is in the country; it is not nearly as well done; trees 
and moorland have no atmosphere, and the Duke is 
positively inept. But so he would have been ; it is too 
soon after his grandfather's funeral for him to have 


“found himself”; it was-only necessity that forced 


him to spéak. at “all. This. is the charm and value 
the characters always keep in their 


alive and true and therefore shy and awkward. But 
this is also the failing of the book. It is sometimes as 
dull as_ life.:, Harold Frederic. had the honesty of the 
_— reporter and the training of the busy journalist, 
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-and both of them interfered with his gift of romance. 
So his books lack artistry; they are panoramas of 
brilliant scenes, they are galleries of speaking like- 
nesses, but they are not novels at all. He was still 
young; had he fbeen allowed to live, it is impossible 
to say how far he would have gone, for he knew his 
own faults and deplored them. The root of the matter 
was in him even if it never grew to vigorous planthood. 
A few green shoots we have had, and now the cold 
of death has ended it. And all the epitaph that can 
‘be honestly written is that he was a big man who did 
small work. I am sorry to write it. If ‘‘Gloria 
Mundi” had been a worse book, the task of reviewing it 
would have been an easier one, for it is a simple thing 
to say a novel is bad in such a manner that the great 
stupid novel-reading public will flock to buy or borrow 
it. Itis a thousand times more difficult to show where 
good work is defective without repelling the sym- 
pathies and dulling the interest of this same unreason- 
ing crowd. And there is good, fine, strong imaginative 
work in ‘Gloria Mundi,” and in everything that 
Harold Frederic wrote, and the impress of a great 
‘mind, and always the promise of better things, and in 
the rush of sorrow that seizes me because that promise 
‘is now for ever unfulfilled I have perhaps said baldly 
what I would fain have written glowingly. 
FRANK Dansy. 


THE THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


“‘Autobiography and Political Correspondence of 
Augustus Henry, Third Duke of Grafton, K.G. 
From hitherto Unpublished Documents in the pos- 
session of his Family.” Edited by Sir William R. 
Anson. London: Murray. 


ii is not Sir William Anson’s fault that, in editing the 
third Duke of Grafton’s autobiography, he has 
‘failed to make his subject attractive. His Introduction 
is lucid and stimulating ; his Notes are neat, numerous, 
and quite trustworthy. Few historians are better 
qualified than the Warden of All Souls’ to show the 
way through the sordid and tortuous intrigues of a period 
which—such is the irony of politics—produced some of the 
yey and purest figures in the annals of Parliament. 
© that small group Grafton did not belong. His vices 
were as dull as his virtues. If he had possessed a 
spark of vivid human nature, he might have made him- 
self interesting. Everything was in his favour, and he 
did all the right things. He had rank, wealth, elo- 
quence, and talent; he held the highest offices of State 
and steadily neglected his public duties. He was 
strong enough to make the Ministries he joined and 
mar those he stood aloof from. He was eminent in 
the hunting-field and devoted to racing. He quarrelled 
openly with his Duchess, and as openly lived with 
a lovely lady of uneasy reputation. What more do 
you want for the materials of a popular character ? 
Many men have made themselves heroes on half 
the advantages enjoyed by Grafton. To complete 
his titles to public admiration he was charged*with 
iniquities of which he was innocent, and bitterly 
attacked by the most scurrilous pamphleteers of an age 
which carried libel far beyond the most daring flights of 
modern French journalism. But neither his amours 
with ‘‘ Nancy Parsons” nor the calumnies of ‘‘ Junius ” 
could rouse sympathy for a colourless personage. 
Indeed, it is a reproach to the satirist that he should 
have wasted his polished epigrams on a politician who 
might more appropriately have been vanquished with a 
yawn. Sir William Anson, though for a different reason, 
refuses to believe that Sir Philip Francis was the author 
of so ferocious an attack—there was nothing in his 
career to explain it. Even if he took some part in the 
composition of the letters, the policy was directed, and 
much of the information supplied, by Temple—he may 
possibly have polished the invective. Temple had the best 
of reasons for hating Grafton and seeking to destroy 
his reputation. On the fall of the Rockingham Ministry 
Pitt had invited Temple to join the new Cabinet, but 
refused to place at his disposal as much patronage as 
he had demanded. On this rupture with Temple, Pitt 
turned to Grafton, and it was Grafton’s assistance that 
enabled him to carry on without Temple. This was the 
-sort of injury which Temple was not likely to forgive. 
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All this is true enough, and Sir William Anson does 
well to recall it. But the grounds are very slight, on 
his own showing, for attributing to Temple any active 
part in preparing the Junius letters. 

The most amiable quality in Grafton, and the cause of 
his political failure, was his admiration for Pitt. Any 
Administration which included this somewhat impractic- 
able statesman was good enough for Grafton, and none 
without him seemed worth supporting. But as a Party 
leader Pitt was far from perfect. He had genius, as 
Sir William Anson says, but he was not suited to the 
every-day work of statesmanship. ‘‘ For great occasions 
he was the greatest of living Englishmen ; for ordinary 
business he was too often pompous, affected, intract- 
able.” Besides this, his health was treacherous, and 
even affected his judgment. There is something pitiful 
in the persistence with which Grafton, when a real 
statesman would have rejoiced in an emergency that 
gave him the chance of distinction, turned for counsel 
to the disabled leader, or lamented that the door of his 
sick-room was kept locked against helpless colleagues. 
Nor was Pitt very loyal to the men of whom he made 
use. He took his peerage and pension without con- 
sulting their convenience or giving them notice of his 
intention, and he repaid Grafton for his hero-worship 
by turning on him at a critical moment. It was one 
of Grafton’s virtues not to bear malice. He was 
wounded by this treatment, but never resented it. And 
in his relations with Lord Camden, a friend with whom 
he stood more on a level, he showed still greater for- 
bearance. He regrets their estrangement, and when it 
suited the other to make overtures of renewed intimacy 
he gladly accepts them without any kind of reserve. 
Nor is it quite against him that in the autobiography he 
passes without notice over the attacks of Junius. 
There were many personal charges which he could have 
flatly disproved, others that might have been extenuated, 
and on general policy he could if he pleased have made 
a fairly good reply to criticisms which were not distin- 
guished either by serious reflection or political insight. 

If Grafton had followed his own judgment, and 
succeeded in impressing it upon his colleagues, his 
reputation as a_ practical Statesman would have 
stood as high as Pitt’s, and the American Declaration 
of Independence might have been delayed, at least, for 
a generation. Even when things had reached an almost 
desperate pass he pressed conciliatory action on North. 
Penn had come over from Philadelphia with a Petition 
from Congress. The pedants about King George 
declared that such a document could not be considered 
either by the Sovereign or his Ministers—there was 
legally no such body as Congress of the United Colonies. 
Grafton admits the technical point, but asks North 
whether the substance of the American complaint might 
not be brought before Parliament in such a way as to 
meet the practicable and reasonable demands of the 
Colonists. Again, he suggests that Parliament should 
request the Crown to issue orders to the General to 
‘communicate to the rebel army that from various 
motives of tenderness, affection, and humanity, no 
hostile steps should be taken until the issue should be 
known, in case the Colonies would depute persons to 
state to Parliament their wishes and expectations.” 
Then, he says, there might be a long adjournment ; this 
would prove the reluctance of Great Britain to engage 
in a civil war, and ‘‘ would give a spirit here (which 
now there is not) to proceed in it.” This letter was 
left unanswered by North for seven weeks, and he then 
only wrote to convey ‘‘the general outline of our 
American plan,” which was, in effect, to use force 
against any Colony that did not give in its submission. 
Thereupon, Grafton decided to resign office (at this time 
he held the Privy Seal), and ventured to remonstrate 
with George III. on the policy of his Ministers. ‘‘ The 
King vouchsafed to debate the business much at large, 
and appeared to be astonished when I answered 
earnestly, to his information that a large body of 
German troops was to join our forces, that his Majesty 
would find too late that twice that number would only 
increase the disgrace, and never effect his purpose.” 
In judging Grafton’s career, this incident must always 
be put down to his credit, especially as such sacrifice of 
office was not held obligatory in the constitutional 
etiquette of the period. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that, although he figures 
in the list of Prime Ministers, his. authority in his owa 
Cabinet was not like that wielded by the Statesmen who 
in the present century have given their names to suc- 
cessive Administrations. The office of Prime Minister, 
as we understand it, is only about 100 years old. 
Grafton, for instance—though, when Pitt retired, he held 
the most responsible post in the Government—never con- 
sidered himself, or was considered, responsible for the 
whole policy of his Ministry. He was only primus 
inter pares, and never thought of resigning just because 
he was outvoted in his own Cabinet. Pitt and 
Temple had taken this course, Sir William Anson re- 
minds us, in 1761 in the question of the Spanish War, 
and Grafton (as we have seen) in 1775 in the American 
War. But it was an unusual and not a necessary 
method of expressing disagreement. It is the new 
doctrine—or fiction—of a unanimous Cabinet which 
makes a Prime Minister supreme so long as he carries 
with him a majority in the House of Commons. He 
represents the collective responsibility, and his col- 
leagues must either obey him or lead a successful 
revolt. But in the last century the Prime Minister was 
not even assured of the power to nominate his own 
associates. Grafton, for instance, thought himself 
bound to protest when he found that Shelbourne had 
admitted the Duke of Rutland to the Cabinet without 
consulting or informing the other members. Grafton 
had no personal or political objection to Rutland; he 
was resisting what he considered a usurpation on the 
part of Shelbourne. On this ground—added to his 
general distrust of that shifty politician—he offered his 
resignation to the King. It was a violation, he said, of 
the accepted system of ‘‘ general Cabinet orders.” 

If the autobiography now published and Sir William 
Anson’s commentary on it do not greatly modify our esti- 
mate of a statesman who would be forgotten but for the 
mischief which he failed to prevent, we see that Grafton 
was on the whole superior to many men of his time : he 
was not corrupt, or ambitious, or treacherous. From 
such vulgar failings he was saved by personal pride as 
well as by social position—he was too much of the 
Duke. In conclusion we may quote a curious 
reflection (1767) on a ‘‘ recent success of the British arms 
in India.” To our connexion with that country Grafton 
attributes ‘‘the germs of an interior luxury and pro- 
fligacy of manners, with a great share of our present 
corruption.” ‘‘It is true; the English arms flourished 
and did conquer; but the hearts of Englishmen were 
each day further reconciled to every act of oppression, 
extortion and cruelty.” When Grafton hears of a 
victory he says it brings to his thoughts all the evil 
which, in his mind, India has brought to this country. 
Strange doctrine, as Sir William Anson says, for a 
follower of the Imperialist Chatham. But in the methods 
practised by Englishmen at this period in India and in 
the lives they led on their return there was, perhaps, 
some serious reason for Grafton’s moralisings. And 
he became very moral as he grew old; he even ‘ ex- 
perienced ” religion. 


OUR SPORTING SISTERS. 


‘The Sportswoman’s Library.” Edited by Frances E. 
Slaughter. London: Constable. 


HERE is, it is said, an alarming revival of brigand- 
age just now in the fair island of Sicily, the only 
difference between the new brigand and the old being 
that the former is a regular contributor to the news- 
papers. An analogy, of which the merest adumbrage 
may suffice, suggests itself to the venturesome male 
who takes up the handsome volumes that a score of 
fair enthusiasts have just dedicated to Lady Worcester. 
The sporting woman is, in fact, a revival. Fora 
hundred years or so women of all degrees took no part 
in the stern pleasures of the chase, but gave themselves 
wholly to the not uncongenial pursuit of man. The 
reaction is come with the closing century. Man is 
dethroned in favour of the fox and carted deer; the 
sporting woman is once again to the front, and—she 
writes to. the papers. But she is no more than a 
revival. She may be chaste as the huntress Artemis, 
sage as Athena, tamer of wild horses, or she may not. 
Tender and womanly she may be, or slangy and 
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mannish. For she is not, like the sportsman, a type. 
As one of Miss Slaughter’s devoted little band says of 
tarpon fishing, opportunity makes the sportswoman. 
Her conversion may in a trice be brought about by a 
sporting brother or—no, we dare not so slander Diana. 

The ‘‘Sportswoman’s Library,” not quite the first 
attempt, if memory serves us, to provide didactic litera- 
ture for the female who loves to sport, or at any rate to 
talk sport, deserves all the popularity it will surely 
achieve. As a serious compendium of woman’s sports 
it can hardly, with the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Sport” just 
attaining its completion, be the editor’s intention that it 
should be taken. Admittedly, we imagine, the work is 
to be welcomed as supplementary to these and other 
works dealing with kindred topics, and this must in 
fairness be accepted in explanation of the fragmentary 
nature of some of the contributions, the great difference 
of treatment in subjects apparently so closely allied as 
to require a measure of uniformity, and the hap-hazard 
arrangement, neither alphabetical or anything else, by 
which they are grouped. Also, the library is not yet 
complete, which must curb the impatience of those who 
look for rowing, the most easily attainable, if not also 
one of the most beloved of the recreations of the sex at 
the present day, or hawking, the passion of the sporting 
women of bygone centuries. 

The articles in the opening two volumes are too many 
and too long to admit of a more than passing glance in 
the present review. As already indicated, there is an 
agreeable variety in style. In the majority, perhaps, 
style is conspicuous rather by its absence. Mrs. 
Burn heads the list appropriately enough with a 
breezy essay on the delights of fox-hunting and the 
proper behaviour of women when they follow hounds 
—follow, be it observed, and not over-ride. It is 
true that most, if not all, of her counsels have been 
diffidently tendered before now by men who have 
written on the subject, but it is wholesome to see 
a lady rebuking the follies of her own sex, and the 
male heretic would, not irreverently, think of Mrs. 
Burn as a good chum. The hunting articles are, for 
some reason or other, scattered over the two volumes, 
and elsewhere in the book the editor goes pleasantly 
and easily over well-trodden ground in discussing of 
hare-hunting, the carted deer and hunters generally. 
There are two shooting contributors. Mrs. Lowther 
and an unknown go at some length into the subjects, 
and agree—all thanks to them—that women are a 
nuisance at big shoots. Angling, one of a few sports 
in which Cleopatra’s sex has always excelled, is in 
such good hands that one regrets the hopelessly in- 
adequate space allotted to a subject of such import- 
ance. As it is, Mrs. Murphy-Grimshaw writes in the 
true sportsman-naturalist spirit of her excursions after 
tarpon, while the more homely joys of killing salmon, 
trout and coarse fish are dismissed in some fifty pages 
by the editor and Lady Malmesbury, the latter epito- 
mising the sacred mysteries of the dry fly method in a 
disrespectful and scanty dozen lines that would make 
the devotee shudder. 

Of the numerous other articles, space must be found 
to mention a most erudite account of the history of 
archery, from the pen of Miss Walrond, herself an archer 
and one of a family renowned with the bow; a very 
excellent chapter on golf, by Miss Starkie-Bence ; two 
chatty, if not very practical, contributions on yachting 
and punt racing ; and two sternly technical articles on 
driving and cycling. The concluding chapter on lawn 
tennis (oz tennis, out court, as in the contents) is like- 
wise replete with useful hints, desirably supplemented 
with the rules, handicap tables, and regulations for the 
governing of tournaments. 

The general get-up of these volumes is beyond 
reproach, but, frankly, we do not like the portraits. 
Any little indulgence of vanity was unworthy on this. 
particular occasion, and the portraits, even had they 
been without exception admirable, were certainly super- 
fluous. It is a pity, indeed, that they were included, 
for the irreverent will almost certainly find that women 
cannot even write of sport without being personally in 
evidence, and may even doubt whether the fair would 
often go a-shooting, a-fishing, or a-golfing without the 
mitigating presence of the male creature. As a matter 
of fact, the cynic would in this be in error; but for this~ 
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the wholly unnecessary portraits (even that of the lady 
to whom the volumes are dedicated !) are to thank. 

The next volume will doubtless find room for rowing, 
swimming, riding, hawking, fencing and gymnastics, 
hockey and sundry other pastimes eminently suited to 
the weaker sex, but it is devoutly to be hoped that 
Miss Slaughter will sternly exclude racing, for the 
betting woman is a curse, and cricket, for the batting 
woman is a farce. In welcoming the resurrection 
of the sporting woman we are merely taking a 
year or two by the forelock, and bowing to a not 
altogether unwelcome inevitable. Imitation is the 
sincerest flattery, and the women are unconsciously 
paying tribute to the lead of their once lords and 
masters. In a little space there may indeed appear 
a gallant ‘‘ Who’s Who?” (of course, with portraits) 
‘* biographing” the wives and daughters, for, if we go 
on at this rate, it will soon be as essential to him who 
studies the pastimes of the great to know that the 
Duchess of Newcastle affects dogs, and Lady Norreys 
bicycles, as that Mr. George Wyndham owns to fox- 
hunting, Mr. Goschen confesses coyly to literature, and 
Lord Curzon to no recreation whatever. 


FICTION. 

Californians.”” By Gertrude Atherton. London: 
Lane. 

\ \ JE are disinclined to give ‘‘ The Californians” any 
of the praise which is its due, because those who 

wish to learn Mrs. Atherton’s very unusual gifts (and 
they are worth knowing) will find them more fully dis- 
played elsewhere, and those who already know ‘‘Ameri- 
can Wives and English Husbands,” and that blazing 
panorama ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,” need not be told that 
the author’s powers are out of the common. ‘Patience 
Sparhawk” was an unbeautiful production, a bewilder- 
ing review of material but a final statement of nothing ; 
it was wanting in repose, it showed no fine sense of 
choice; it was unrestrained, uncomposed. ‘' The 
Californians” leaves much the same impression, al- 
though it is far quieter, and, it must be added, a good 
deal duller. Indeed it reads as if the author, suspecting 
the tendency of her imagination to range loose, and 
wishing to avoid the artless anarchy of the book which 
told the many experiences of Patience, had determined 
to write of a heroine to whom fewer things happened, 
to whom, in fact, only one thing happens, and so 
perforce gain unity. It is true that there is only one 
main motive in ‘The Californians,” namely, the manner 
in which a certain girl falls in love. But, alas! the 
author brings to the apparently simpler task the old 
method of ‘Patience Sparhawk,” the panoramic 
method. Instead of taking up her stand where the 
action begins, and seeing her heroine’s past in per- 
spective, she begins at the beginning with a review of 
Magdalena’s childhood. She spends altogether ninety 
pages out of the total three hundred and fifty in trying 
to drive into our unwilling heads, by means of dis- 
jointed incidents, what kind of a solitary child Magda- 
lena Yorba was. On one page we are given an incident 
to show that she is troubled by a severe conscience, on 
another page something else to show that her childish 
dreams of a caballero lover are over; we are informed 
by various separate means that she has intellect but 
lacks facility, that she desires beauty, ease in society, 
that she is cut off by her limitations from a careless 
world ; then she is tempted into a childish escapade 
which reveals her pride, then she reads Darwin and 
loses her religion, then she tries to write—and so on. 
A quarter of the book is thus mere preparation, and 
reparation that is quite uncalled for, since Magdalena 

is going to fall in love, and she is the kind of girl, as 
the author herself declares, whose love reveals her 
entire character, nay, all her past history. It is a grave 
error in technique to make a proem of disjointed inci- 


dents, before any action begins, in order to drag forth, 


as from a lifeless body, reluctant characteristics that 
would yield themselves, almost of their own accord, to 
a gentle hand, directly the character begins to move in 
action. The skilful artist is always for killing two 
birds with one stone. And the unskilfulness cuts both 
ways ; it not only means that the first quarter of the 
book lies an unattractive dead weight, it also means 
he impoverishment of the action when it does come. 


Magdalena has been so forced upon our attention, 
when we did not want to look at her, before she began 
to live in action, that now, when we could stare at her 
for hours together, she may be hurried past us, because 
we are supposed to know all about her. The author 
reduces her method to its obvious absurdity when, for 
fear of repetition, she has to cut her action at the most 
exquisite moment, and merely remark to us that the 
man of the world, alone with the child in her woods, 
‘*learned almost all there was to know” about her, 
from the dreamed caballero to the surrender of her 
religion. No doubt Trennahan ‘ was profoundly inter- 
ested”; but where do we, the reader, all eyes by this 
time, where do we come in? Was it not enough that 
we should drag through ninety pages of dead incidents? 
Must we now be stinted of the play between the man of 
the world, tired of his twenty years’ experience of every 
sort of woman, and the proud, shy, troubled girl, who 
has never found attention before? If only, in addition 
to her other powers of imagination, Mrs. Atherton 
possessed the sensitive eye that would be arrested by 
such a companionship as she here reviews. We would 
give much to see the author of ‘* Patience Sparhawk” 
thus arrested, see her lingering, fascinated by the sight 
of a situation, cherishing, brooding, until some of her 
restless knowledge, that looked so striking at first, fell 
away, and, a little humbled, she saw the rest sink, 
every bit in its just place, to build up and fill out the 
action into a final statement of one beautiful thing. 
Whenever any of the characters in Mr. Fred 
Whishaw’s ‘‘ The Brothers of the People” (Pearson) 
show signs of becoming interesting he removes the 
threatened trouble with a sensation. What will happen 
when an engaged man loves, and is wooed by another 
girl, a good girl, who yet gives way to the love in her 
heart ? The situation is just arranged, the question has 
hardly risen to our lips, when the good girl discovers 
that the engaged couple are brother and sister. So 
much for that. The greater portion of the book, how- 
ever, is still before us, and the sensational discovery 
makes no fresh complications ? On the contrary, it has no 
consequences whatever. The question shows an entire 
misunderstanding of Mr. Whishaw’s method — the 
sensation was not brought in to create, but to kill, a 
situation. A neglectful father is on the point of giving 
trouble by developing into a source of interest, when 
Mr. Whishaw finds that the neglected children are not 
his children. It does not take a genius to think of that. 
But it does take a Whishaw to drop such a sensation 
directly its work of frustration is accomplished. The 
third point of interest lies in the question whether Elsie, 
finding herself in the thick ofa political war in Balkania, 
will follow her young friends and join the revolutionary 
party, or listen to graver counsels. It%is here that Mr. 
Whishaw shows a consummate mastery of his method, 
for the burning question of her choice looks as if it must 


‘be answered one way or another. He escapes it by 


knocking Elsie down with a chance bomb, and deliver- 
ing her thus helpless into the hands ofa mesmerist, who 
suspends her volition, and wills her to become an active 
member of a revolutionary society. We do not wish 
further to complicate the Eastern Question, but we 
suggest that Balkania is not a fruitful territory for the 
student of humanity. 

We agree with Mr. Holland, the author of ‘‘ The Seed 
of the Poppy” (Pearson). We also are affected by the 
thought of a beautiful and gifted girl who cannot break 
herself of the morphia habit. We will even go further, 
and acknowledge that, although he has made no 
particular use of the idea, and although he has filled in 
with much superficial local colour that does not increase 
our interest in the profession of letters, something of 
the original tragedy of the situation manages to shine 
through his harmless, and therefore not unpleasant, 
rendering of it. 


The Changeling.” 
Chapman. 

Sir Walter Besant is, one can scarcely doubt, our 
representative novelist, inasmuch as without being so 
bad as the worst, he is infinitely inferior to. the best. 
He occupies indeed a little niche by himself. He has 
hit upon the golden mean ; he has walked the flowery 
paths of mediocrity, without turning to this side or 


By Sir Walter Besant. London: 
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that. Typically British, he has become a sort of 
national monument, and-we are not, alas, happy in this 
sort of architecture. Was it before or was it after he 
was particularly recognised by a grateful country that 
he was inspired with the idea of improving our national 
literature by starting a school for teaching fiction ? 
We forget. But it was almost quixotically hairbrained, 
this scheme of teaching the unteachable ; for what is 
essential in fiction, personality, atmosphere, style, is 
certainly not to be taught. We wonder if there now 
exists at Hampstead or Brixton a place where aspiring 
novelists may be provided with brains at so much a 
term, and three terms to the year. Still, the realisation 
of the scheme is of little moment, as we have before us 
the model to which, we presume, the patterns of the 
school would be cut. There is nothing, we should 
imagine, in ‘‘ The Changeling,” excellent as it may be 
in some respects, which could not be successfully 
imitated by any fairly intelligent and diligent student. 
Indeed, as we were reading the book, we could 
almost imagine that we were listening to Sir Walter 
addressing the students of the new fiction which 
is to be taught at so muchaterm. ‘‘ My dear young 
people,” the address might have begun, ‘‘I presume 
that your presence here may be accounted for by the 
fact that you wish me to teach you how to make 
a respectable livelihood. If any of you should be 
influenced by other motives, by a desire, for instance, 
to give expression to any impracticable artistic theories, 
I must ask you to discontinue the present course of 
instruction, for to you I have nothing to say. I do 
not, I assure you, want to hear any nonsense about art, 
with a capital A, in these rooms. Art of this kind 
does not appeal to me; it suggests something at once 
strenuous and ill-disciplined that shocks me. I am in- 
clined to associate some really very unhealthy qualities 
with what is called, in the cant of the day, the artistic 
temperament. The monumental conceit and vicious 
lives of those who are said to possess it appal 
me. We all know what art has done for our neigh- 
bours, our hereditary foes, across the Channel. Believe 
me, as represented in fiction, it is eating like a cancer 
into the very bosom of the French nation. We will 
therefore not talk about art or what one irrelevantly 
calls the higher motives. But we will talk about 
trade, about the law of supply and demand. For 
heaven’s sake let us be practical; do not let us be led 
astray by intangible ideals. Let us take as a symbol 
the young man behind the counter. He does not at- 
tempt to enforce his own ideas upon his customers ; he 
is courteous, diffident, receptive, learns what his cus- 
tomers want and supplies them with it. There is our 
position in a nutshell; it is a manly, honest, patriotic 
position. Art cannot give you anything better than 
that. Now that we have cleared the air on this point, 
let us descend to particulars. There is, for instance, 
my recent book, ‘The Changeling’ (it is down on 
your syllabus), which gives you in practical shape all 
that I have been saying. In writing that book (some 
of the reviewers say it is my best) I, like the young 
man behind the counter, studied the taste of my public, 
and I observed that nothing so titillated the palate of 
the average reader as what is called a cause célébre. 
This guided me in the selection of a plot. And I may 
say parenthetically that I know of nothing more sug- 
gestive in the matter of plots than one’s morning news- 
paper. You will, I think, agree with me that the idea 
of ‘The Changeling,’ the substitution of a living 
child for a dead one, is peculiarly happy, novel and 
unforced. It is a circumstance of almost daily occur- 
rence, and yet how rich in romantic possibilities ! 
Take, for instance, Lady Woodroffe’s motive in wish- 
ing to replace her dead child. Foolish, indiscreet, as 
it no doubt was, it was nevertheless the act of a 
pure woman. Her husband, advanced in years and 
not likely to have further offspring, would scarcely 
have survived the loss of an only child to whom 
he was so passionately attached. She had the 
strongest incentive a good woman can have for 
doing what she did—the desire to spare her husband 
pain. And now, having arrived at our plot, we have 
to consider its development, the construction of the 
story, and here we must make, as it were, an ana- 
tomical study of the long arm of coincidence. This 
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will naturally lead you to think of your characters, 
and in selecting them you must obey a sort of law 


of contrasts. If you will turn to pages 24-5 you 
will see my meaning illustrated in the portraits of the 
two girls, Molly and Hilarie, one of whom I liken to 
Pallas Athene and the other to Aphrodite. Finally, 
there is the mere technical question of writing. To be 
quite frank I have no startling theories on this point. 
The purpose of language is to express thought, and if 
you have a wholesome mind facility in this direction is 
only a matter of practice. There are novelists, faddists, 
who are content with merely telling their story, who do 
not (as I think they would say) impose themselves upon 
their readers : they talk of impersonality. But that is 
ridiculous affectation. If any observation relevant to 
the situation in hand occurs to you as the author, the 
reader, if you have won his respect, will give it an 
attentive hearing. For instance, I may refer you to™ 
page 92 (fourth line from the top), where I say, ‘Many 
there are on whose souls the sight of wealth in activity, 
producing its fruits in due season, proves sweet and 
balmy soothing,’ and you will find thoughts as pro- 
found as that, as felicitously expressed, running through 
the book. Iam done. Until next Thursday, then ; and 
your answers, please, not later than by first post on 
Tuesday morning.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“With Kitchener to Khartum.” By G. W. Steevens. 
Blackwood. 


R. STEEVENS, one of our many brilliant war-corre- 
spondents, has produced a notable book. The style of 
his narrative is concise and spirited, and each page is replete 
with amusing anecdote and fine descriptive passages. The 
opening chapters are a trifle desultory, and a little more about 
Fashoda would have added considerably to the interest of the 
work, And, too, in places we have been reminded of the 
existence of Mr. Kipling. However, these objections hardly 
lessen the value of a most absorbing book, the accounts of the 
battles of Atbara and Omdurman being especially fine. 


“Burton’s Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, and Eothen.” 
By A. W. Kinglake. London: Bell. 


The former of these two famous books is a reprint of the 
“Memorial Edition,” left incomplete at the death of Lady 
Burton ; the latter is a faithful reproduction of the first edition, 
with its curious punctuation, subsequently altered words and 
phrases and illustrations. In both works we are mercifully 
spared the original, coarsely coloured plates, though in one 
instance the publishers have succumbed to temptation, and 
given us Burton in his pilgrim’s garb, with all the old crudities, 


“ Hungarian Literature.” By Emil Reich. London: Jarrold. 


This is an exhaustive account of the progress of the literary 
art in Hungary from the advent of the Magyars, and folk-songs. 
and ballads to the present day, and Jékai. It is a matter for 
regret that so much historical research and thoughtful eare 
should have been expended on a subject of so little interest to 
the English public. Hungarian literature is represented in the 
popular mind by Jékai, whose novels are welcomed by a certain 
class of readers ; but beyond Jékai they do not care to go. It 
is a curious fact that this attitude is precisely that of the 
Hungarians themselves ; Jékai overshadows all other writers ; 
yet the author considers him inferior to Sigismund Kemény, 
whose books are not read in his native country, and whose name 
is practically unknown in England. To those who are attracted 
by the subject we can cordially recommend the present volume. 


“Letters of Rufus W. Griswold.” Cambridge, Mass.: W. U. 
Griswold. 


' The unsophisticated Englishman who peruses these pages 
will find much to amaze hin. He is plunged into a bewildering 
forest of closely printed letters from the very first page, and, if 
his eyes survive the continual irritation of the accent above the 
vowels, he will discover in due time that R. W. Griswold was 
an “ex-minister of the gospel, editor, and literary worker in 
general, to whom the country really owed much.” Evidently 
he was “one of the most remarkable men in the country,” as 
seen by Martin Chuzzlewit. It is utterly impossible for the 
uninitiated reader to comprehend the gist of these remarkable 
epistles, abounding as they do in allusions to bygone American 
politics, journalistic chatter, and colloquial slang of half a 
century ago. A few stray letters from such men as Poe, 
Hawthorne, Carlyle, Holmes and Thoreau supply a passing 
ifterest, but of the remainder the less said the better. 


London: 


“ The Story of Marco Polo.” London: Murray. 

Parents generally would do well to remember this book when 
the time for Christmas presents has arrived. The youthfu, 
appetite for the marvellous is boundless, but the appetite mus 
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be voracious indeed which would not find satisfaction in the 
history of Kublai Khan of Mongolia. Mr. Brooks relates the 
travels of the Polos in suitably simple lauguage, interspersed 
with judicious extracts from Marco’s own narrative. The illus- 
trations are numerous and well executed, and the whole forms a 
very attractive book. 


“The Early Days of the Nineteenth Ceutury in England.” By 
W. Connor Sydney. London: Redway. 

To those who prefer their history served up in the style of 
newspaper paragraphs the contents of this unwieldy volume 
may possibly appeal. We are concerned to read that between 
the years 1800-20 there were many highway-robbers ; that the 
postal service was uncertain and expensive; that there was cock- 
fighting, duelling and pugilism ; that schools were bad and the 
press-gang rampant; and that runaway couples patronised 
Gretna Green. Yet these details seem somewhat familiar, and 
any that are comparatively fresh are robbed of all historical 
value by an entire lack of references. We confess, also, to some 
curiosity as to why this book was obviously printed to form two 
volumes and is bound as one. 


“Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece.” By J. A. Symonds. 
t London: Smith, Elder. 

This is the first series of the essays written by the late J. A. 
Symonds, which were published under the titles of “Italian 
Byways,” “Sketches and Studies in Italy,” and “Sketches in 
Italy and Greece.” They are now arranged in topographical 
order for the convenience of travellers and incorporated in one 
book. 

“Margaret of Denmark.” By Mary Hill. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

This is one of those innocuous little books which call for no 
particular praise or blame. Miss Hill is a lady of good 
education, possessing some literary ability, and _ sufficient 
leisure to examine the score or so works dealing with the 
subject chosen. There are hundreds of the lesser-known 
historical personages around whom such biographies as this 
might be written. It is interesting enough to read, but too 
slight to have any permanent value. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 652.) 


POEMS BY THE LATE DR. MACDUFF. 
Now REapDy. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. the set. 


MATIN AND VESPER BELLS. 


Earlier and Later Collected Poems (chiefly Sacred). 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


‘Full of spiritual feeling.”"—Church Family Newspaper. 
‘There is poetry in each. . . . Dr. Macduff’s mind was full of pathos, 
which comes out quite naturally in these volumes.” —7ock. 


‘* Two beautiful volumes, which form a fitting memorial of one of whom 
the Church of Scotland is proud. We heartily recommend the work.”— 
Life and Work. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON ; 


Paris, New York, AND MELBOURNE. 


MESSRS. GREENING & CO’.S 
New and Forthcoming Publications. 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. 
THE POTTLE PAPERS. Written by Saut Smirr. 


trated by L. Raven Hitt. Second Edition, just ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.”"—Pa// Mall Gazette. + 

Recalls Max Adeler at his best.” —Scotsman. 

THE HYPOCRITE, A Realistic Novel of Oxford and London 
Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*.* Lhe Publishers ask the public to accept none of the statements as to the 
authorship of this book, which have appeared in the press during the last few 
days, as they are premature and unantherised. 

A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL. A Satirical Novel. By Istpore 
G. ASCHER, Author of “ An Odd Man's Story.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE GRAND PANJANDRUM. Fairy Stories for Children. 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZGERALD. Illustrated by Gustave Darré. Square 
8vo. art cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


MADONNA MIA, and other Stories. By CLemenT Scott. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL; or, the Amateur 
Fiend. By SAUL SMIFF, Author of ‘The Pottle Papers.” Cloth, rs ; 
paper, 6c. 

SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. ANovel. ByJ. L. 
OWEN. Author of ‘‘ The Great Jekyll Diamonds.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DONA RUFINA. The Romance of a Cycle Tour. A Tale of 
Carlist Conspiracy. By HEBER DANIELS, Author of ‘ Our Tenants.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LORD JIMMY. Novel of a Music-Hall Life. By GeorcEe 
MARTYN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


THE AMBASSADOR. A Play. Frontis- 


piece by Bernard Partridge. Green cloth gilt, 35. 6d. net. [Next week, 
A:CoMPLETE GUIDE TO PARIS. 


PARIS-PARISIEN : What to See; What 
to Know; Parisian Ways; Practical Hints. Large demy r2mo, 
crimson calf gilt, 65. [Next week, 

A Srory OF QUAKER LIFE. 


A QUAKER MAID. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fern. 


Cloth 6s. [Next week, 
A VOLUME OF FAIRY STORIES. 


A MIRROR LAKE. By Iris Setsinz. 


Illustrated by Stuart H. Scott. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, |Next week, 


AN AUNJS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS 


ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND, LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE. 
HOMBURG. Edited, with Preface, by Puinie C. YORKE, M.A, 
Photogravure and other Portraits. Cloth, rs. 


Lorp ERNEST HAMILTON’Ss NEW NOVEL. 


THE MAWKIN OF THE FLOW. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Outlaws of the Marches.” Green cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 


By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON. 


A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. By the 


Author of ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


NEw VoLuME oF ‘‘ THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD: The 


Colonisation of South Australia and New Zealand. By R. GARNETT, 
B., LL.D. Frontispiece, Index, and Maps. Cloth, 5s. 
“Dr. Garnett's volume is of absorbing interest."—Wew Age. 


THE DOG-BOOK: The Origin, History, 


Varieties, Breeding, Education, and General Management ol the Dog 
in Health and his Treatment in Disease. By WESLEY MILLS, M.A,, 
M.D. Illustrated cloth, tos. 6d. 


LIFE OF MAN ON THE HIGH ALPS: 


Studies made on Monte Rosa. Translated from the Italian of ANGELO 
Mosso. Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, Cloth, 21s. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF 
“REVUE DES DEUX MONDEsS.” 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, With 
Preface specially written for this Edition by the Author. Cloth, ras. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN, in a letter to the Publisher, says :—“‘I know 
already in its French form the Manual, and know how full of thought and of 
learning it is. I shall do what I can to get any of my students, who are also 
students of French, to read so useful a book as your edition of the Manual.” 


“The translation is... . excellent, and in most places reads like an 
original work.” —7imes. 


DOLLIE RADFORD’s NEW BOoK. 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. By Do tte Rap- 


FORD, Author of ‘‘A Light Load,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6a. 


CORNISH WHIDDLES FOR TEENIN’ 


TIME. Told by Mrs. FRANK Morris. Illustrated by Archibald 
K. Nicholson. Feap. 8vo. pinafore cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER .UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


A LOTUS FLOWER. 


By J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A work of genius.” —Dumndee Courier. 


** A dogged forcefulness, and a display of literary resource which 
show considerable promise.” —S?¢. James’s Gazette. 


‘© A superbly faithful picture.”—Saturday Review. 


The characters are defined with a masterly hand.— Scotsman. 

‘His first novel made a stir at once. His second work has just 
appeared; superior in conception, more elaborate in plot, and more 
fascinating.” Atheneum (Review of Dutch literature), 

“A novel for which we may reasonably anticipate a great demand, 
not only in England but practically throughout the English-speaking 
world.” —St. James’s Budget, 


“ The visions are picturesque, the dénowensent powerful.” 


Literary Worlde 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: 


Its Loss and Recovery. 
By H. S. L. ALFORD, Lieutenant Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 
W. D. SWORD, Lieutenant North Stafford Regiment. 

With numerous I!lustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 
*,* The narrative includes the Battle of Omdurman and the Fall of Khartoum. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A plain, soldierly narrative, which practically covers the 

whole recent history of the Soudan, and, as such, will doubtless meet with appre- 

ciative readers.” 


‘RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, THousanpb, 
THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from the 
Chronicles of Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated with 
twenty-eight full-page Photogravures, one hundred Illustrations in the Text, 
and Maps. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, sos. net. 


NEW DECORATED EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. The Astro- 
nomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. Decorated by W. B. Macdougall. Dedicated to the members of 
the Omar Khayyam Club. An £dition de Luxe, limited to 1000 copies. The 


decorated borders have been engraved on wood by Octave Lacour. Bound in 
sateen cloth, with design by W. B. Macdougall. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION OF CRANFORD. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskeLt. With a Preface by 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations, and 
60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HuGH Tuomson. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


gilt top. 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. Ror 


BoLDREWooD. 


BISMILLAH. A. J. Dawson. 


Academy.—“ Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, Found- 


ling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the French Revolution. 
S. M.D. 


HER MEMORY, 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Full of the quiet og and literary excellence which 
we have now learnt to associate with the author.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE yg 
all thee BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LOND BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO CUINEAS 

per annum. 7 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 

SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
London ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NEW ROBIN HOOD. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF 
ROBIN HOOD. 
By BARRY PAIN, Author of “The Octave 
of Claudius.” 


With a large number of Handsome Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Zhis day. 


BARRY PAIN’S WORKS. 


THE OCTAVE OF/IN A CANADIAN 
CLAUDIUS. Crown 8vo. CANOE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
cloth extra, 6s. 35. 6d. 


WILMAY, and other | STORIES AND IN- 
Stories of Women. Crown 8vo. TERLUDES. Crown 8vo.. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S GIFT-BOOK ror CHILDREN. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, 


And other Child Verses. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘Silence, and other Stories,’ 
‘* Jerome,” ‘‘ Madelon,” &c. Illustrated 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Trusting to the sweet charity of little folk (This day. 
To find some , in spite of halting rhyme 

And frequent telling, in these little tales 
I say again :—Now, once upon a time! 


NOTE.—An interesting List of New Books post free to any: 
part of the world. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
AND NEW YORK. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. A Study 


of the evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles. By the Rev. E>wIN 
A. AspBoTT, D.D. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, containing Intaglio 
Plate Frontispiece. Price 245. 


PAUL THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY,. 


AND THE TEACHER. By Dr. ORELLO CONE. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s. 62. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


OF RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. By 
JoHN KNox. Transcribed into modern spelling by Charles J. Guthrie, 
M.A., Q.C. With 43 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 
Price 7s. 6d, 


MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL AND LADY 


HERBERT. 1623-1723. Compiled from original family documents, by 
STEPNEY. Crown vo. cloth. Price 55. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. By C. J. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE. With a Map showing route and containing 
16 page Illustrations, also several small pen-and-ink sketches by CECIL 
HAYTER, who accompanied the Author on his journey. Post 8vo. 
cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. Being the 


Reminiscence of the late Captain Charles Boothby, R.E. Containing 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, and several Illustrations in the text 
from pen-and-ink sketches in the Author's Journals. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth. Price 6s, 


THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. By I. 


HOOPER. Author of ‘‘ His Graceo’ the Gunne.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Price 6s, 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. By C. Lewis 


HIND. Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 6s. 


A. & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


SCIENCE. 
From Matter to Man (A. R. Dewar). Cha 
How to Avoid Tubercle (T. Wise). Bailliere 


VERSE. 


Boer Ride, The (F. Short). Long. 6d. 

Book of Ballads and Etchings, A (A. Sargant and W. Strang). 
Mathews. 155 
Charmides (G. Mackie). Blackwell. 15. 6d. 

Child Illa (W. Woollam). Bain. 
Some Verses (H. Hay), Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Differential and ny 1 Calculus (P. A. Lambert). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Introductory Logic, An (J. E. Creighton). Macmillan. 5s. 
Second French Book (P. Alge and W. Rippmann). Dent. 1s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lamb, Charles, and the Lloyds (E. V. Lucas).. Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Pamel, Charles Stewart, The Life of (R. B. O’Brien) - vols.). Smith, 
ler. 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
House of Savoy, The Romance of the (A. Wiel). Putnam. 16s. 


Spanish Rule in America, The Establishment of (B. Moses), Putnam. 55. 


NATURAL History. 
seers 5 Americans and their Kin (M. O. Wright). 


7s. 6d. 
Wild Animals in Captivity (A. D. Bartlett). Chapman. 7s. 6d. 


FINANCE. 
Money Question, The (H. V. Poor). Poor. 


THEOLOGY. 
Belief in Christ (H. M. Butler), Macmillan. 
Divine Drama, The (G. R. Pike). Macmillan. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Through Arctic Lapland (C. J. C. Hyne). 

DRAMA. 
Pan and the Young Shepherd (M. Hewlett). Lane. 35. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
Flammarion. 


Macmillan. 


Black. 10s. 6d. 


Equitation (Baron de Vaux). 


FICTION. 
Angel (Mrs. Ensell). Digby, —_ 6s. 
Anna (E. Hovendon). Digby, Lo 
Bit of Wool, A (E. Boyd-Bayly). 6d. 
Bolt from the Blue, A (S. Graham). Jarrold. 3s. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts (F. R. Stockton). 
Curios (R. Marsh). 6s. 
Desperate Voyage, A (E. F. Knight). Milne. 2s. 6d. 

S.S.U. 9d. 


Macmillan. 6s. 


Four for a Fortune (A. Lee). Harpers. 
Four Little People (A J. Graves). 


From School to Battlefield (C. King). Lippincott. 6s. 
Girl from the States, A (G. Stables), Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 
Haunted Town, A (E. T. Heddle). Gardner. 6s. 
Hospital Secret, The (J. Compton). Long. 6s. 


Hypocrite, The. Greening. 2s. 

Impressions (Pierre Loti). Constable. Tos. 6d. 

In Pirate Waters (K. Munroe). Blackie. 55. 

Katrina (A. Howarth). Elder. 6s. 

Mam’zelle Grand’meére (Fifine). Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d. 
Mess Deck, The (W. F. Shannon). Lawrence & Bullen. 55. 6¢. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson (M. Sinclair), Blackwood. 35. 6d. 
Mystery of the Pacific, A (O. Smeaton). Blackie. 55. 

Nanno (R. Mulholland). Richards. 35. 6a. 

Nelly’s Work (E. Chilton). S.S.U. 9d. 


FICTION (continued). 
Nest of Skylarks, ‘A (M. E. Winchester). Seeley. 55. 
Nigel Ferrard (G. M. Robins). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
Rainbow Feather, The (F. Hume). Digby, Long. 6s. 


Rebellion of Lil Carrington, The (L. T. Meade). Cassell. 
Reign of the Princess Naska, The (A. H. Stirling). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
Rock of the Lion, The (M. E. Seawell). Harpers. 6s. 


Sea Prince, The (E. P. Larken). Jarrold. 5s. 

Sent to Coventry (E. Stuart). Long. 6s. 

Shape of Fear, The (E. W. Peattie). Macmillan. ‘ 

Slum : Silhouettes (J. D. Brayshaw). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d, 

Social Upheaval, A (J. G. Ascher). Greening. 6s. 

Some Persons Unknown (E. W. Hornung). Cassell. 6s. 

Splendid Stranger, The (R. Leighton). S.S.U. 2s. 

— of Alpine Adventure (F. Mundell). S.S.U. 1s. 6d. 
Two Scapegraces (W. C. Rhoades). Constable. 35. 6d. 

Uncle Jack from America (R.G.Soans and E. C. Kenyon). Simpkin. 6s. 

When the Mopoke Calls i. S. Walker'. Long. 35. 6d. 

World Bewitched, A (J. M. Graham). Harpers. 6s. 

Young Reporter, The (W. Drysdale). Melrose. 35. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Association Football (J. Goodall). Blackwood. 
Book of the Master, The (M. Adams). Murray. 
Brave Deeds of Youthful Heroes. R.T.S. 2s. 
British Taxpayers’ Rights, The (H. L. Reid). 
Child’s Companion, The. R.T.S. 1s. 6d. 
Chinese Porcelain (W. G. Gulland). Chapnian, 
Cottager and Artisan, The. R.T.S. ts. 6d. 
Cross in Tradition, History and Art, The (W. W. Seymour). Putnam. 
Did Francis Bacon write Shakespeare? (Mrs. H. Pott). Banks. 1s. 
Dr. Jollyboy’s A. B.C. Gardner. 2s. 6d. : 
Feudal and Modern Japan (2 vols. As (A. M. Knapp). Duckworth. 8s. 
Friendly Greetings. R.T.S. 2s. 
George Meredith Birthday Book, The. Constable. 45. 6d. 
Golfer’s Alphabet, The (W. G. Van T. Sutphen). 
Health at Home Tracts (A. Schofield). R.T.S. 15. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare Books, An. 

Chatto. 6s. 
Light in the Home. R.T.S. 1s. 6d. 
More Australian Legendary Tales (K. L. Parker), Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
Our Little Dots. R.T.S. 1s. 6d. 
Papers from ‘* Punch” (H. D. Browne). Mathews. 3s. 6d. 
Quatorzains (W. E. Henley). Heinemann. 
Romance of the Savings’ Bank, The (A. G. Bowie). Partridge. 15. 6d. 
Round-about Rhymes (Mrs. P. Dearmer). Blackie. 2s. 6a. 
Statistical Year-book of Canada for 1897. Government Printing 
Bureau. 

Stories of Bible Nations (E. Ralph). S.S.U. 2s. 
Sunday Reading for the Young. Gardner. 5s. 


Unwin. 12s. 


tos. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Introduction to the Study of History (W. V. Langlois and C. Seignobos). 
Duckworth. 7s. 
Memories of an Old Collector (Count Tyszkiewicz). Longmans. 6s. 
Overproduction and Crises (K. Rodbertus). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
Petrarch, Francesco (J. H. Robinson). Putnam’s Sons. 9s. 


REPRINTS. 
Adam Bede (3 vols.) (G. Elliot). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 
By a Hair’s Breadth (H. Hill). Cassell. 6s. 
Doctor, The (R. Southey). Putnam. 2s. 6d. 
How ay it be Done? (J. Richardson). Twentieth Century Press. 
2s. 
Little “+ (N. Hawthorne). 
Pirate, The (Scott). Nimmo. 3s. 6d.. 
Ruth Farmer (A. Marchbank). Jarrold. 
a Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
6d. 


Stones of Venice, The (Vol. III.) (J. Ruskin). Allen. tos. 
Two Little Girls in Green (J. J. Moran). Moran. 6s. 


Service & Paton. 1s. 6d. 


35. 6d. 
A (W. Law). Macmillan. 


ST. ERMIN’S wesruxsrer 
ST, ERMIN'S 
ST. ERMIN'S 
ST. ERMIN’S Hone com 
ST. ERMIN’S 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 8/- & 5/- at Separate Tables, @ Speciality, 


Numpers—181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
Appress: ‘‘ UNPARALLELED, Lonpon. 


THE STEINWAY 
NEW SCALE UPRIGHT 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


Of entirely new construction, and containing Capo D’Altro Bar and Cupola 
Frame, same as a Steinway Grand Pianoforte (patented October, 1896), 
greatly increasing the power and brilliancy as well as purity of tone, 

PADEREWSKI writes :—‘‘ In touch and tone it stands unsurpassed.” 
D’ALBERT writes:—It possesses all the brilliance and sparkle of your 
rand Pianos.” 


Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of West Street, New and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, NSTRAN ON desire to = the attention of the 

G PUBLIC to = excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 

London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for hee own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO ‘Ss, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


“ CATALOGUE sent on application 
652 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND esate 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmen, Loypow.”” Code: 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. — EVERY 
EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA AND OUR RIVER. GRAND 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open at 7.45. 


18 N 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF JEWELS. 


The most unique opportunity of 
the decade. 4 


J. W. BENSON, Loo. 


AND 


HUNT & ROSKELL, Loo. 


(Late STORR & MORTIMER), 
HAVE BouGHT FOR CASH 


The whole of a West End Manufacturer’s 
Stock of Jewels, - 


| Loose Gems and Mounted Ornaments of the choicest and 

most fashionable designs, many being the Newest Patterns in 
Paris and London, made by the Manufacturer for the ComMING 
CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

The Stock consists of Loose Stones, Tiaras, Necklaces, Airgrettes, 
Combs, Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, &c., marked in plain figures at 
prices from £5 to £1000. 


Until CHRIsTMAs this Stock is offered at SpecraLty Low Prices by . 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., at 25 Old Bond Street, 


AND BY 


HUNT & ROSKELL, Ltd.. at 156 New Bond St., London, W. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


quality of this wine wil foun to wine usually sold 
at much higher prices. ia . 14s. 8s. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com. 
mg it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
i 


Per Dozen, 
Bots.  4-Bots. 


er prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly Pree number of customers it procures us 178. 98. 6d. 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
Ali who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS Post FREE. 


ff G B 95 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
x x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CoO. 


Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBU. 
Head Offices 


2 F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers: { {xDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurci Avenue, London. 
For pemege apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MAPLE 


DAILY EXHIBITION 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Old Chinese Embroideries and Vestments 
Finely-carved Ivory Curios 

Old Sheffield Plate, Miniatures, Tapestries 
Statuary, Eastern Rugs 


THE FINEST COLLECTION in the WORLD 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


COMFORTING. 
FOR WEAK EYES. 


Indorsed by the ‘‘ LANCE1.” 


THE “ HOLOPHANE” PATENT LIGHT-DIFFUSING GLOBE destroys 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandescent 
Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and Illustrated 
Catalogue Post Free. 

“ HoLorHane,” L1p., 91, 93» 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most 
wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often 
fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE istheonly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, . 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
‘* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect t 
cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was~ 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


ONLY GENUINE. 


CauTtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Co-tis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoROpYNE, that the story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. 

See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. r§d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. None is genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLOKODYNE” on the Government Stamp, 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Stanley 
Show. 


18 Nov. to 26. 


HUMBER 


FROM 


£12 12s. 


cYCLES 


CATALOGUE and Name of Nearest Agent on application to 


82 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c, 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - - £120,000. 


Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. Goprray Lys, Managing Director. | A. Gorrz (Alternate, H. Strakosch.) 


(Alternate, C. L. Redwood.) Cc. D. Rupp Birkenruth.) 
W. S. LANGERMAN (Alternate, N. J. C. S. GeLDMANN 
Roginow. Scholtz.) (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton ) 
London Committee: 
Cuas. Rue. 
Joun Exuiorr. | S. NgumANn. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
H. R. NerHersoue. A. Morr, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
ONDON TRANSFER OFrFice: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 


on the working operations of the Company for September, 1898, which 
shows a Total Proft of £21,588 65. 1 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - + 16,406 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

» Drifting and Winzes... ose eco ooo exe os one 9466 3 3 
»» Crushing and Sorting... an ooo 3 
” eee eee oo one 2,263 14 

yanide ove one ono eco eee 1,922 0 
limes ose one 546 4 I 
£19,998 5 10 


441,586 12 8 


REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— 
6,597°062 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill ond 27,801 2 10 
3,054 “483 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Sti Works... one 12,872 2 3 
3°153 fine ozs. 120 Slimes Works ... is oe 790 11 6 


91844" 698 ozs. 
The mined for month was 19,295 tons, Cost 9,702 10 2 


£41,586 12 8 


Drifts and Winzes Expenses 946 3 3 
19,295 tons 10,648 13 5 
Add quantity taken from stock 229 5 ove oe eve 35 19 0 
199524 one ose 10,684 12 5 
Less waste rock sorted out 3,118 45 
16,406 £10,684 12 5 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of September, 1898, 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, risen, and vena aneren of re 441 feet, 
Ore and waste mined __... poe . 8210 tons 
Ss waste sorted out... 2280 
Balance milled 5930 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined 56 per cent, 
Percentage of Main =e mined iti 
MILL. 
Stamps 
Running time 29 days 1 hrs. = mins. 
Tons milled ane ove = tons. 
Ore left in Mill Bins ose 
Smelted gold bullion os ons one 
Equivalent in fine gold ... -4477°67 55 
Yield in bullion 3276°85 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold... seo 
TOTAL YIELD. 
Yield in fine gold from all sources 7262°99 o7s. 
” ” per ton milled 26°16 dwt, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 555! Tons Milled. 
illing as om eee aes 1,145 1% 4 
Cyaniding ... ons one oe «61,134 8 7 
Slimes ove ove ose ove ove ove 633 13 3 
H. O. Expenses ie tos 205 14 II 
46,917 19 1 
Extraordinary Expenditure for Water... 2006 8 
£8,122 0 3 
Development Redemption ove 15734. 23. 9 
49,856 14 0 
Profit for Month ... ove ove 20,647 17 9 
430,504 11 9 
By MILL GOLD: Value. 


4477°675 ozs. fine gold ... ‘ine £18,806 4 8 


By CYANIDE GOLD: 
2785°323 ozs. fine gold ... ove 20/08 2 
£30,504 1% 9 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Month of us eee: is as follows : 
n Shaft ... ove eve 337 15 6 
2,711 0 3 
Less Development Redemption charged under Working Costs 1,734 13. 9 
4976 6 6 
GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 


The declared output was 11,460°85 ozs. saa. bullion = = 9,844°698 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Milled ‘lonnage basis was—12‘0o1 dwts. 


GENERAL. 
The following are the paaticulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 
Levei— 


n 
Driving on South Reef, East and West... 7+ 6 

Lever— 

Driving on South Reef, East and Wet ... ove oes - 2 © 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and — ose ooo wo & © 

10TH 


The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 16,508 tons. 

During the month 3,118 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
mined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of 25grs. per ton, The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 15'970 per cent. of the total rock handled. 


H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, October 7th, 1898. 


GELDENHUIS DEEP, LIMITED. 
RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Received by Cablegram from Johannesburg. 


Number of Stamps working =... 200 

Number of days working 200 Stamps .. see one eee 28 days 6 hours, 
Tons crushed by 200 Stamps__... os +++ 26,000 

Yield in fine Gold, from Mill... 8096 ozs. 
Tons of Sands and Concentrates treated by Cyanide ‘Works 19,790 

Yield in fine Gold from Sands and 5g 
Tons of Slimes treated ose 

Yield in fine Gold from Slimes Works ... ove 340 55 


Total yield in Bullion—ozs. 14,704, equal to (fine gold) ... coo 
Estimated profit for month £26,550 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
Londen Office : 120 Bish ate Street Within, E.C. 


7 November, 1 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE & GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


‘THE Cheques in payment of the DIVIDEND No. 13 of 60 
cent, have been posted to Shareholders registered on the Books o! the 
Company at 28 September, 1898. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: 120 Bish te Street Within, E.C. 
654 


1 November, 1898. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


A CasLeGRAm has been received from Johannesburg stating the following results 
for October. 


From Mill— 

Crushed ... ove ove 5783 tons, 

Obtained ... 5261 ozs. of Gold. 
From Cyanide and Slimes Works— 

Treated ... 5783 tons. 

Yielding ... ovo ove ove 3089 

Total... ore oe oe 8350 ,, ” 
Profit forthe month ... HB, 


The Total Output for September was 8545 ozs. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1898. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 
RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Received from Johannesburg by Cablegram. 


Crushed eve ess avs eve | 30, 1977 tons. 

Bar Goldextracted 7283 ozs. 
Concentrates caught .. 280 tons. 

Assay value of Concentrates, 5 ozs, Fine Gold per - ane -” say 1400 ,, 
Bullion preduced from Tailings one pest 2900 ,, 
Bullion produced from Slimes_... ie ove 977 


Total Gold from all sources... ove 32,560 4, 


Total Output for September... 12,246 075. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C,, 
7 November, 1893. 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg. 
RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 


From Mill— 
rushed one eve 2002 tons. 
Obtained 711 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to ie 775 ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Bye Products (Slags, &c.)— 
239 225. of Fine Gold, equal to 261 ozs. Standard Gold. 


1036 ozs, Standard Gold. 


Estimated total value E3825. 

There has been no clean up at the Cyanide and Slimes Works, and the result 
cangot at present be estimated ; the enggnnes in connection with the working of these 
plants will however be included in the Working Expenses, 

ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1898. 


Total 950 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to ive 
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“THE JUMPERS 
COMPANY, 


” GOLD MINING 
LIMITED. 


Directorate: 
JAMES HAY, Chairman (Alternate, M. Dotp), 
W. H. Rocers (Alternate, H. A. Rogers). (Alternate A. T. Schmidt). 


C. BLack. 


UVAL. 


Heap OFFIcEe: 
GRUSONWERK P. O. Box 150. 


N OFEICE 
120, BISHOPSGATE. STREET, WITHIN, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF \F SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


EXPENDITURE 
too STAMPS. 


AND REVENUE. 
MILLED 12,109 Tons. 


To Mining... 5342 217 4 
Hauling and Pumping. aw 
Transport... ‘ ane 558 11 9 
‘and Concentrates ... 1,33t 12 7 
” ATZES ove ove vee oe 503 1 6 
13,516 I 4 


REVENUE. 
By Gold from Mill—4,158°65 ozs., valued... £15,480 0 0 
» Gold from Tailings—1,425°15 ozs., valued.. ove 4:939 9 


» Gold from. Concentrates—s595°35 02: 


s., valued 2,110 0 O 


6,179°15 ozs. £22,520 0 


The Cost and Value per ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE 


(InctuptnG Caritat. ExpENDITURE). 


To Working Expenses (as above, less $11,701 4 
», Mine Development _... oe 1,647 7 2 
»» Plant Account and Cyanide Works. ooo 427 15 
Buildings, &c. ... one eee 204 0 
14,028 6 6° 


$22,520 0 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, and Concentrates, valued ... £22,520 0 oO 


Total footage for month ... 47GB 
The Ore developed by the above footage was ... nie +. 6,408 tons. 
SortinG.—Ore raised from Mine 19,694 49 
Waste sorted out (equa! to 38° 56 per cent. ) 
MILL.—100 Stamps ran 28 days 9 hours, crushing ... ons 
Tons crushed per Stamp for 24 hours... oe 
Bullion yield ose one 4,758" 65 ozs. 
Bullion yield per ton ose 6°87 dwts, 
CYANIDE ORKS. 
Tons treated... Tailings 7,007 Concentrates 614 
3ullion yield per ton . 4°07 dwts. ... 19°39 dwts, 
Working cost per ton, including Concentrates... a6 oes 3 5°93 
Tora. Yierp.—Bullion ... 6,179°15 ozs. ... Fine Gold... 5,331'17 ozs. 


Per ton crushed Fine 


Aveust Yietp.—Pullion ... 6.32400 


Gold ... 8 dwts. 19°48 grains, 
ozs. .. Fine Gold ... 5,457°50 ozs. 


Per ton crushed Fine Gold ... 8 dwts. grains. 


Johannesburg, October 12th, 1898. 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


JUMPER’S DEEP, LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR OCTOBER 


Received by Cablegrar 
Number of Stamps working 
Number of days working 100 ) Stamps 
Tons crushed by 100 Stamps... os 
Yield in Fine Gold from Mill 
Tons Sands and Concentrates treated 

Cyanide Works. 

Yield in Fine Go!d from Sa: nds and Co 
Tons Slimes treated ... 
Yield in Fine Gold from Slimes 


Total Yield in Bullion ozs. 8741, equal 
Estimated Profit for Month... 


m from Johannesburg. 


oe 
28 days 10 hours, 
13,865 
by 4733 ozs. 
9455 
ncentrates eee 2429 
3656 
£10,400, 


Yield for September 7529 Bullion ounces, equal to 6372 ozs. Fine Gold. 


ANDREW MOIR, Loudon Secretary. 


London Ofilce: 120, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


8 November, 1893. 


GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


SIX PER CENT. 
NOTICE is hereby given tha 


DEBENTURES. 
t Coupon No. 1 for half-year’s 


Interest due 1 November on the above Debentures will be paid by the 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVE 
Austin Friars, E.C., on and after 1 N¢ 


STMENT Co., Limited, Nos. 16 & 11 
VEMBER, 1898. 


Coupons should be left four clear days for verification. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CON 


SOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co., Ltp. 
London Agents, 


ro and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
31 October, 1898. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 
RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Received by Cablegram from Head Office, Johannesburg. 

From Mill— 

Crushed tee 9638 tons. 

Obtained 2604. ozs. of Fine Gold, | equal | os. 2939 ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Cyanide Works— 

Treated 6849 tons. 

Yielding 243 8 ozs. of Fine Gold, “equal to .. 2660 ozs, Standard Gold. 
From Clewer Slimes Works— 

reated oo 700 tons. 

Yielding 88 ozs. of Fine’ Gold, equal 96 ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Bye Products— 

Slags, &c., 57 ozs. of Fine Gold,equalto ... 62 ozs. Standard Gold. 


Total 5277 of Fine Gold, equalto .. 5757 ozs. Standard Gold. 


Total Value of Output...  $2%;755- 
Nore.—There was no clean up last month at the Central Slimes Works; the 


result is estimated at 250 ozs. Fine Gold. 
MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

7 November, 1898. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 


DIGEST OF MANAGER'S REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Mininc Operations— 
Feet driven, risen, and sunk during the month .. eee ove eae 3642 feet. 
Ore extracted during the month ... ... 10,289 tons. 
The supply of native labour being up ‘to the “demand, development work and 
stopping operations are carried on satisfactorily, and the tonnage mined 
again exceeds the tonnage milled. 
Mitiinc OrpeRATIONS— 
Central Mill.—s50 Stamps ran 29 days § hours 37 minutes, crushing 7510 tons 
of ore, yielding 2833 ozs. fine gold. 
Kameel’s Creek Mill.—2o Stamps ran ‘28 days 21 hours, crushing 2492 tons of 
ore, yielding 944 ozs. Fine Gold. 
CvaNnIDE OrpERATIONS— 
Central Cyanide Works treated 4580 tons of Sands, yielding 1150 ozs. Fine Gold. 
Kameel’s Creek Cyanide Works treated 1530 tons of Sands, yielding 596 ozs. 
Fine Gold. 
Brown’s Hill Cyanide Works.—880 tons of old tailings were treated by Con- 
tractors, yielding 380 ozs. Fine Gold. 
Stimes— 
At the Central Slimes Plant 1862 tons of Slimes were treated during September 
and 1926 tons during August. The clean up for the two months gave 650 ozs. 
Fine Gold. At the Clewer Mine a Contractor has started treating the slimes 
accumulated there ; during September 410 tons were treated, yielding 70 ozs. 
Fine Gold. 
PRosPEcTING— 
is carried on on the Company's farms ‘Olifantsgeraamte,” “ Buffelsfontein,” 
‘Grootfontein,” and ‘** Ponieskrantz.” It is hoped that shortly satisfactory 
reports can be given of the results of this work in several localities. 
The rainfall during the month amounted 0°39 inches. 
Issued from London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1898. 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


WITWATERSRAND DEEP, LIMITED. 


HE next ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of Shareholders in the above-named Company will be held at JOHANNES- 
BURG on 13 DECEMBER, 1898, for the following business :— 
(a.) To receive and consider the Statement of Profit and Loss Account, Balance- 
sheet, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors to 30 SEPTEMBER, 1895. 
(.) To elect Directors in the place of Messrs. J. S. Curtis and W. T. Granam, 
who retire by rotation in the terms of the Trust Deed, but, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 
(c.) To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration of the 
present Auditors. 
(d.) To transact any business arising out of the Directors’ Report, and for any 
other ordinary business of the Company. 
By Order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
Issued from Lonpon OrrFice, 120 BisHopsGATE Street Wiruin, E.C. 
25 October, 1893. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


38 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDO®, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEsT AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 

THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 90 branches in 
South 
Paid-up Capital £ 1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund... ... £840,000. 
This Bank grants drafts on, and t transacts “eve description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, iy i African Republic, nee 
posits 


Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application, J. London 
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The Saturday Review. 12 November, 1898 


Full Prospectus will be published on MONDAY, the 14th inst. 


KODAK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - - £1,600,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


600,000 Six per Cent. Camulatv PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each, with Preference also as to Capital, 
and 1,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £4 each. 


No part of the Capital offered has been underwritten or guaranteed. 

It is not intended to issue Debentures or Debenture Stock. There are no mortgages on afy part of the property. ~ 

It is proposed to pay dividends on the Preference Shares half yearly, on the 1st January and Ist July. 

One-third of the issue of each class of Shares will be taken by the Vendor in part payment of the purchase money, and in 
addition 63,154 PREFERENCE and 382,928 ORDINARY SHARES. have been applied for by Shareholders of the British and 
American Companies, and will be allotted in full. 


Applications will be invited for the remainder of the issue, viz.: 


336,846 Preference Shares at par. | 283,742 Ordinary Shares at £1 5s, 


CERTIFIED NET PROFITS. £ s d 

For the year ending 31st December, 1895 4966614 4 
” ” ” 1896 -- 12267619 3 

” ” ” 1897 185,232 0 1 


And for the six months ending 30th June, 1898 4 


The Profits for the six months ending 30th June, 1898, show an increase of 
274 per cent. as compared with those of the corresponding period of 1897. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR JAMES PENDER, Bart., M.P., Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Director of the Direct United States Cable 
Company, Limited (Chairman). 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD KELVIN, F.R.S., The University, Glasgow (Vice-Chairman). 
SIR G. WILLIAM DES VCEUX, G.C.M.G., 7, Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 
SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
ARNOLD STATHAM, Esgq., 12, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
ANDREW PRINGLE Esq., J.P., Cromwell House, Bexley Heath, Kent (Chairman Eastman Photographic Materials Company, Limited). 
HENRY A. STRONG, Esq., Rochester, New York (President, Eastman Kodak Company). 


GEORGE EASTMAN, Fsq., Rochester, New York. Joint 
GEORGE DICKMAN, Esq., 43; Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. (Managing Director, Eastman Photographic Materials ¢ Managing 
Company, Limited). Directors. 
GEORGE DAVISON, Esq., 43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. (Deputy Managing Director). : 
BANKERS. 


ENGLAND: LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, LOTHBURY, E.C., anb BRANCHES. 
ScorLanp: BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 
FRANCE: CREDIT LYONNAIS, Paris. 
GERMANY : DRESDNER BANK, Berlin. 
. Wall Street, New York. 
{ROCHESTER TRUST AND SAFE ‘DEPOSIT Rochester, New York. 
SOLICITORS. 

BIRCHAM and CO., 50, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and 46, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. (for the Company). 
KERLY, SON, and VERDEN, 14, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. and } 

> (for the Vendor), 
WALTER SAGE HUBBELL, Esgq., Rochester, New York. 

BROKERS. 
Senko foo R. W. CARDEN and CO., 3, Threadneedle Street, E.C., and Stozk Exchange, 
* (READ and BRIGSTOCK, 5, Austin Friars, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 

Giascow : FRASER, KIRKPATRICK and SMITH, 88, St. Vincent Street. 


AUDITORS, 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE and CO., 44, Gresham Street, London, E.C., and New York. 
W. S. OGLE and CO., 90, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE, 
A. H. REYNOLDS, Junr., 43, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Copies of the Desai with forms of application can “be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or 
jing from the Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 
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